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A SLIP IN THE FENS. 

O 
I. 

Thb sleepy river crawled through the sleepy fen. No 
breeze waked a ripple on its surface or stirred the 
rushes that grew near its flat edge ; they rose silent and 
straight from their reflections, and these reflections were 
turbid. The sparse willows were too faint to give any 
shade, and the sleepy cattle stood motionless and apart, 
each bearing its burden of heat alone. Beyond this fen 
were more fens, with more sleepy cattle and more wil- 
lows ; but there the cattle looked indistinct, and the 
willows were blended into straggling rows. After these 
again were other fens, and fens, till they faded into the 
disl!lince, where the cattle seemed shapeless dots, the 
willows were merged in a pale watery haze, and the 
horizon gave no relief, but suggested an indefinite 
stretch of the same fen land beyond, with the same haze 
and the same heat. The sun stared down on the naked 
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waste, not sparing its ugHnes^, aiid the waste was nothing 
abashed, as it stared back blankiy. But with all this 
sameness there was no repose, nor fireedom in the unpro- 
tected breadth. For, prying over an embankment which 
had crushed down the wild reeds, the window of the 
exciseman's hoiise kept a vigilant eye on the river, that 
no one might turn its sleepiness to his profit ; and 
beyond this, the great engine pained the fen with its 
incessant throbbing, as it drained it of its life, till it 
should be no more a fen, and wearied the air with a 
sense of labour, completing that climax of monotony, 
sunlight without gladness, stillness without rest. 

On the same side of the river was the old inn ' Five 
miles from anywhere, no hurry.* It seemed to turn 
away from the dreariness with disgust, for it hid its &co * 
in the great elm in front, and turned a sulky blank wall 
to its neighbours ; the exciseman's house on the opposite 
bank, the floating bridge which connected the two, and 
the half idiot who worked the bridge, and was generally 
found leaning against the piers of it, when there was no 
use for this rusty piece of mechanism of which he seemed 
a part. But the river sent an impudent little creek up 
to the very door of the inn, to peep at it, and insult it 
with a mock flotilla of duck's feathers, and other refuse, 
which it would not have seen if it had looked out plea- 
santly into mid-stream. The big tree too had grown 
over it, and spread round it, pressing in its casements, 
and darkening its doorway, till at last, the heavy branches 
hung so low, that they shut out its view of the skittle- 
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ground, which might possibly have been lively at times. 
This seemed but a just punishment, for the old house 
had no right to such exclusiveness ; it was thoroughly in 
keeping with its surroundings. Its red face was weather- 
beaten, and grizzled all over with lichens. Neglected in 
all niceties, it was an offence ; preserved in all essentials, 
it had not that touch of ruin which might have re- 
deemed it from vulgar dulness to the picturesque. To 
the right of the door were two tall, sad-looking posts, 
united at the top by a cross bar. They might have 
been the remains of a miniature gibbet, a gigantic sign- 
post, or some contrivance belonging to a gymnasiiun. 
Appropriate to nothing, they were at home here, where 
everything looked purposeless and desolate. Kound the 
left corner were two carts, straggling out of a broken shed, 
the only indications that this end of the lane was called 
the stable yard. The lane itself was the raised way, 
common in the neighbourhood, flanked by ditches, peri- 
lous with ruts, and giving a clear view over the hedges 
that seam the fen country. 

This summer noon no shadow crossed the broad, dusty 
way till two young men entered it at the further end, 
and sauntered towards the inn, in such close conversation 
as was possible on the rough, sun-baked road. One of 
them was conspicuously tall, and seemed much perplexed 
by the ruts. The other was not so tall, but well knit, 
and he moved with a healthy freedom that was seldom 
disturbed by any perplexity whatever. In spite of his 
personal advantages, no one talked of Philip Dobiee as 

B 2 
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• handsome.' He had clear, firm features, and grey eyes ; 
but they showed more character than conventional people 
care for, so those critics were quick to discover that while 
the square jaw gave force, it took from the regularity of 
his face, just as the rugged eyebrows contradicted the- 
smoothness of its surface. The directness of his manner 
too did violence to their fine feelings at times. 

He had come up to Cambridge later than most men. 
During the year he had been there, a good property^ 
swelled by a long minority, had secured him an equivalent 
show of consideration, which found decent disguise for 
its motives in his reputation for unusual abilities. That 
he was more bored than gratified by the overtures he 
received, he took some pains to conceal ; but with so 
little success that his unsociability would have been 
resented, but for the aforesaid fortune which threw its 
veil of potential benefits over this worst of sins, and 
reserved a great fund of popularity for his use at pleasure. 
It is true he had not been wholly isolated, but such 
likings as he had betrayed had been so queer, that his 
tastes had been much shrugged at by the more showy 
men of his own standing ; and, if there had been passages 
in those peculiar friendships, which could have turned 
opinion in his favour, he had managed that they should 
not come to light ; and such sgitisfaction as he derived 
from them was quite independent of criticism. 

His companion was a strong contrast to himself, it 
might be better said a weak one. Nature had reared 
him to a useless height, had got tired of him, and left 
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him unfinished. Luard was indefinite. His eyes had a 
wandering look ; one could hardly tell how much he saw, 
and his straggling moustache quivered over a mouth that 
had an uncertain expression. Luard had never spoken 
to Dobree till this morning, just before they started from 
Cambridge. They had met by chance, and found that 
they were both bound for the same place. But he had 
heard a great deal of him, and of such sort, that he 
felt somewhat shy at first;. by the time they reached 
Upware, however, he felt more at home with Dobree than 
with the people who had boasted of his superiority ; and, as 
they came in sight of the inn, he remembered several 
things he should have liked to consult him about. 

* Well, I suppose I shall stay up at Cambridge all my 
time ; don't see anything better, do you ? ' 

* That depends on your ultimate plans.' 

* All my people have gone off early — consumption, or 
something of the sort — dare say I shall too, so it doesn't 
signify.' 

* You will not get on better in one place than another, 
if you have that desponding notion,' said Dobree, throw- 
ing some vigour into his voice. * Because the rest of 
your family have died young, it does not follow that you 
should too. You have had some advantage over them in 
climate, I believe ? ' 

* Yes ; West Indies — they were all brought up out 
there — I was the only one sent home. Went to Aus- 
tralia first though — uncle living there — travelled round 
the world before I was nine years old.' 
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Dobree passed over the digression. * Cambridge is not 
the place for weak lungs; but, as you have been tolerably 
well since you came up, I see no reason why you should 
not be able to stay another year, with care ; but, if you 
are afraid of it, you ought to give up soon, and leave 
before the mischief is done. For my part, I would rather 
come to the end at once, than drag on in a limp expecta- 
tion of it.' 

Luard was addicted to dribbling confidence, but he 
shrank from a steady discussion of himself, or indeed of 
any subject that led up to a decision ; so he was help- 
lessly silent till he found an escape from this one. 

* Was told that you didn't intend to stay up another 
term.' 

* I don't think it will answer my purpose.' 

* Don't see any good in the place ? ' he asked eagerly. 

* There is good in Cambridge,' Dobree answered 
quietly, * the knowledge it professes is there ; but that I 
can find elsewhere. It is the tone of the place I am 
disappointed in.' 

* I hate it too — no constitution^-ean't go in for rowing 
and that sort of thing. All the fellows so busy with their 
training, it's awfully dull for anyone else. As for me — ' 
and he yawned, * I've taken up reviewing — " Universal 
Critic " — gives a guinea three volumes ' — ^Dobree looked 
at him curiously — * can do it in five hours — have got one 
now — ^novel I mean. By the bye! do you know the 
imiform of the French Mousquetaires, reign of Louis 
XVth?' 
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« No, I am not up in those things.' 

* Pity I thought perhaps you might,' and Luard looked 
very much at a loss. ^ Meant to ask you as soon as I saw 
you to-day.' 

*Why?' 

* Don't see much to notice in this book. Must say 
something — author strong in costumes — ^thought if I 
could trip him up there. You've been a great deal 
abroad, haven't you ? ' 

* Several years.' 

*Then that's why you were disappointed with Cam- 
bridge,' suggested Luard, suddenly catching at an idea. 

' I don't know that that influenced my opinion of it 
much,' Dobree answered lazily ; but noticing that Luard 
still looked for an explanation, he added; 'indirectly, 
perhaps, it may have had something to do with it. If I 
had been living in England, I should have known more 
about it before I came up. The truth is, I expected to 
find more reading men among the loungers who are not 
working up for degrees.' 

Luard did not enter into this ; but he jerked out his 
sympathy with an energy, meant to atone for its incom- 
pleteness. * Great bore I ' 

Dobree appreciated alike the want and the good-nature, 
and did not think it worth while to discuss the subject 
any further. So he dismissed it with a shrug. * I have 
but little to complain of — I am only disappointed in not 
having more companions of my own way of thinking.' 

* Like our select selves I who represent the learning and 
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virtue of the place by staying up and working in the 
^ long." ' 

This interruption was shouted by a loud voice from the 
river. Two other Cambridge men were pulling into the 
little creek, and caught sight of Dobree and Luard as they 
now turned the corher of the inn. 

^There's Bordalel' exclaimed Luard, somewhat dis- 
turbed. 

<Yes, there is Bordale,' Dobree repeated, looking 
amused. 

On seeing Bordale, no one who knew him could help 
saying, < There he is.' It was not that his self-assertion 
left much to announce ; on the contrary, most people felt 
that his presence threw them into the shade ; and if they 
suffered the eclipse with more than common patience, it 
was by no means owing to their sense of humiliation, but 
rather to the alleviating prospect of a laugh at his ex- 
pense. His exterior was not such as a vain man would 
willingly thrust into notice ; yet, to suppose that his 
obtrusiveness came from a total absence of vanity would 
be to strain the mercy of criticism. He certainly showed 
a fine disregard of appearance, as he now drew on a jacket 
over his Guernsey, leaving great irregularity of outline. 
He was in the habit of boasting that the Trinity Hall 
colours were select — if they were, they did not suit him. 
He had small, colourless eyes and pouch-like cheeks, which 
gave him a droll expression, heightened in no small degree 
by his coarse drab hair. This was duly parted down the 
middle ; but, rejecting all further control, it stood erect. 
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and formed two tunnels over his narrow forehead, repeat- 
ing the comi'c curves of his eyebrows, which were chroni- 
cally raised to emphasise his own wit. 

They were laying aside their oars when Dobree walked 
to the water's edge and said, * The learning, at least, seems 
to be at rest for the day.' 

' But the virtue awfully in force ; ' and Bordale gave a 
sounding sigh. ' What do you think but duty and friend- 
ship could have driven me down the river in this sweltering 
sun, straining like a convict, pulling for two ? Too bad 
that; eh?' he added, looking facetiously at his com- 
panion ; * and discredits my training besides ' — then to 
Dobree, ' my friend here never held an oar till I took him 
in hand — hope to see him in the 'Varsity eight yet — 
think the pulling to-day promises well ? ' And, without 
waiting for an answer, or caring if Dobree was qualified to 
give it, he abruptly gave his friend's name and college. 

The friend knew Dobree well by reputation, and coveted 
his acquaintance. This was from motives of social ambi- 
tion on his part ; but Lillingstone knew that Dobree 
chose his friends on their own merits alone, and it mortified 
him to be introduced in a manner which showed him to 
so small advantage. If the slow inclination of his head, 
by which he acknowledged Dobree and acquiesced in 
Bordale's account of himself, denied any inward disturb- 
ance, the quick, girlish flush which followed betrayed his 
composure to be more the result of good breeding than of 
natural superiority to the slight afifront. He read Dobree's 
fiice eagerly, to learn what eflFect Bordale's speech had 
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made on him ; and it seemed that the scrutiny was satis- 
factory, for, after he sprang on the bank, he turned lightly 
on his heel, satisfied that he could re-assert himself now. 
The studied carelessness with which he had adapted his 
shirt to the display of a rather well-formed throat, his 
dress, and bearing altogether, showed that he relied on 
the prepossessing effect of his appearance with some con- 
fidence; and this was not wholly unfounded. But his 
attractiveness lay rather in a general grace, and in refine- 
ment of colouring, than in excellence of proportion ; and 
his every movement expressed a delicate organisation, 
lulled by that lassitude of self-indulgence which some 
people attribute to sensitiveness. 

* Before we go on, I propose that we have some beer,' 
said Bordale. 

* Beer, yes, decidedly, beer,' echoed Lillingstone in a 
slower tone. And they all moved towards the inn. 
Bordale walked off with Dobree, as a matter of course, 
leaving Luard and Lillingstone to fraternise as best they 
might. 

The inn parlour was furnished with horse-hair, and 
enlivened by a framed sampler, a memorial picture worked 
in hair, a group of shell-flowers, and other ornaments, 
which, having but little beauty at the beginning, had not 
much to fear from the effects of time, and so had been 
considered good investments for an establishment which 
hoped to be of long duration. Lillingstone pushed open 
the creaking casement to see if there was anything 
pleasanter to look at outside, but there was not ; so he 
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turned on his elbow, and made a fruitless effort to be 
luxurious in the angular window-corner. Luard never 
penetrated farther than the doorway, which was too low 
for him : so he stood with his legs stretched out across 
the step, to the peril of the barmaid, who retreated, 
blushing to her elbows in the contagious confusion of his 
apologies. Bordale bestrode a chair opposite Dobree. 
' I am surprised to meet you here,' he said ; ' I did not 
know this was one of your haunts.' 

* It is not generally. I am now on my way to a place 
where I am told I shall find some ferns.' 

* Eeally ! I didn't know that you ,' Bordale began 

with great apparent interest. 

Dobree interrupted him. ' I know very little about 
them ; but a friend of mine is collecting the ferns of each 
county, and, poor as the fen district is, it must be repre- 
sented. I heard they were not difficult to find, so I 
offered to get them, and save the time of a good botanist.' 

* Ah I ' said Bordale, delighted to take the lead in a 
conversation with Dobree, and that before an audience, 
* that is a subject I was well up in at one time. Scheie- 
field, the great swell in botany — Edinburgh, you know — 
is a great ally of mine. I once joined him in a scientific 
tour in Wales. Odd fellow, very, but I put up with his 
peculiarities for the time ; he made such a point of 
having me with him — wanted to consult me about a work 
he was bringing out.' Bordale noticed a passing expres- 
sion on Dobree's face, and thought he was not following 
him ; but Dobree looked expectant, so he continued in 
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the same patronising tone, * I shall be very glad to help 
you if I can. There's a pretty little thing, the Lastrea 
Thelypten^, which you would pass over, most likely, if it 
was not pointed out to you.' 

* Thanks, I think I have it on my list.' 

* But there's one thing,' persisted Bordale, * in which I 
hope you will be advised by me. It's awfully hot now. 
Don't spend your time looking for an " adder's tongue." 
There are very few in the fens ; they are taken as soon as 
they grow to a fair size. I can easily get you some 
better specimens ; and, as everyone knows that it ia to be 
found here, it doesn't matter whether the identical ones 
you send grew here or not.' 

* I am afraid that would touch the integrity of the col- 
lection.' 

*No, that wouldn't do at all,' observed Lillingstone, 
languidly launching his voice into the discussion. 

Bordale aflfected to look over Lillingstone's opinion as 
quite unworthy of notice. ' My young friend is very nice 
about trifles,' and he turned superciliously to Dobree, 
' doesn't like to be tripped up ; in fact, guards his reputa- 
tion like a tender flower. Almost a pun that 1 Would 
be a good one if he'd only drop some of the superfluous 
letters of his name.' 

Dobree was silent. He would not see the point of the 
joke. But Bordale was not to be put down. * Ha, ha I 
Have a habit of making pirns. The worst of it is that, 
when it's known, people are always expecting one to say 
clever things. By the bye, Lillingstone, what was that 
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good thing I said just as we started?' Lillingstone's 
mood was not favourable to his memory. * It's wox*. that 
Sheridan, and Hook, and those great swells, had friends 
who exerted their memories, or we should have lost all 
their good sayings,' said Bordale with some pique. 

* Seems only natural to remember a clever thing when 
you hear it,' put in Luard. 

* Past twelve,' said Dobree standing up, and looking at 
his watch. ' As for me, 1 am rested enough : don't you 
think we had better be getting on ? ' 

' Yes,' said Bordale, looking at the empty glasses ; 
'there's nothing more to wait for here. We are oflf 
pigeon shooting : plantation on other side of the fen.' 

' That's on Brasnell's land,'- said Luard ; ' you must be 
careful ; he's rather sharp on trespassers.' 

* Oh, he won't see us ; and what if he does ? we shan't 
be doing any harm. You're not afraid of Brasnell, are 
you ? ' and Bordale went off, laughing, to fetch the guns, 
which had been left at the inn since last week, when he 
and Lillingstone had had a day's shooting at Soham. 

Whether the necessity for 'being careful' had any 
charm for him it is impossible to say ; but, when Bordale 
returned, it was settled that Luard should join the 
doubtful expedition, and leave Dobree to go for his ferns 
alone. 

*Two guns for three,' said Bordale aside to Lilling 
stone. . 

Luard overheard it. ' Oh, never mind ; it doesn't 
signify.' 
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'But it does signify,' insisted Lillingstone^ turning 
round from his place in the window, ' when everybody 
knows you're such a good shot.' 

Dobree looked up involuntarily at Luard ; but Bordale 
confirmed what had been said by a side look. 

Then Lillingstone assured Luard that he did not care 
about shooting at all ; he had only made it an excuse for 
the pull down the river. In fact, if Luard would take his 
gun, he should be very glad ; it was a bore even to carry 
it this hot day. 

They all went out together, but soon separated. Dobree 
had to go up the lane again,^ while Bordale and his party 
turned down by the Burwell lode. 

' Is this the right road ? ' asked Lillingstone, looking 
towards the plantation. 

* Short cut,' said Bordale ; * strike off to the left, and 
take the chance of planks over the branch lodes.' As 
soon as Dobree was out of hearing , * There's a man 1 ' he 
exclaimed with a showman's flourish of the hand ; ' has 
read every book of philosophy ever written 1 Finds 
nothing to learn in Cambridge.' 

' Wouldn't think so from his way of talking,' observed 
Luard. 

'Oh, he doesn't show himself to everybody,' said 
Bordale, complacently. ' Very exclusive I I met him at 
a wine soon after he came up. Of course we fraternised 
at once, and have been friends ever since.' 
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DoBBEE retraced his steps down the lane by which he had 
come with Luard, and then turned to. the right into 
another lane, quite as dusty and as dry. On the left lay 
Widow Gaithome's farm ; the only place that looked 
comfortable in the heat. There the tiles of the newly- 
roofed stable glistened in the sun ; the straw-yard re- 
fracted every ray of light, making more of them ; and 
the bees buzzed about the hives, under the orchard trees, 
as if this was the pleasantest day that could be. 

Dobree did not find it so pleasant. He soon turned 
to the fight, through a gate that shut in the path to 
Wicken. A grove of aspens stood round it, and he was 
grateful even for the doubtful shade they afforded. But 
this lasted only a few minutes, and then he came out into 
the broad heat again. From here he could see his recent 
companions, who were already half-way across the fen, 
Bordale was striding' on in advance with an ene^rgy meant 
to inspirit his followers : they were plodding more slowly 
behind. 

As Dobree looked after him he laughed. * That would 
be a friend for Nat to consult ; ' and he laughed again as 
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he pictured to himself the two together. Of course it was 
possible that they had met, but quite impossible that they 
could be friends. That was why he had not said that 
Scholefield was his cousin ; for, if Luard had been too 
absent to notice any variation that Bordale might hive 
made in his story after such disclosure, Lillingstone, at 
least, would have been keenly alive to it ; as it was, they 
might never think of it again. 

Dobree had been left in the care of Scholefield's parents 
when his own ^ther died, and the two had grown up 
together like brothers. They thought alike on all impor- 
tant points, so their early intimacy was confirmed, and 
many slight diflferences drew them closer together. Dobree 
was not sentimental, nor Scholefield helpless ; yet Dobree 
thought that if it had not been for his cousin, he might 
have turned out a worse fellow than he was ; and Schole- 
field knew that without Dobree his dealings with the 
world outside would have been more vexatious to him. 
than they had been. As it was for him that Dobree was 
now collecting these ferns, he would have been indiflferent 
to any ordinary fatigue ; but not to this, for there was no 
refuge from the burning rays that poured down on his 
head, and his own shadow was the largest within sight. 

He had already left Upware in the distance, and before 
him, at the end of a long straight path, was Wicken — so 
he had been told ; he could not see it, because the 
houses were hidden by a screen of pale green foliage. 
The fen on that side was skirted by an osier-bed, which 
sloped up to a bank of willows, and these, in their turn, 
trespassed on the fields till they joined some tall, dis- 
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jointed-looking aspens, that kept up an uncertain motion, 
as if they were straying about to find rest. It tired 
Dobree to look at them. To the right of these was an 
opening, and away beyond the meadow he could see the 
grand old elms as they stood staunch by the church that 
held so many tombs. They also made shadows over the 
fish-ponds close to the graveyard wall; but these he 
could not see, for they had sunk out of sight as their 
good times had passed out of mind. Brasnell's farm now 
covered the site of the monastery they had belonged to. 
The old monks had known more than the people, and out 
of their knowledge had helped them. Now everything 
was new but the ponds, and they were preserved because 
they looked old : they were there, but they reflected the 
grave £sice of the church, and looked sad. 

To the left, at the other end of Wicken, was the farm 
belonging to Spinney Abbey ; and beyond this, and on all 
sides, stretched the fens, intersected everywhere by canals. 
These canals are called lodes, and are at the same time 
boundary and road ; for the chief occupation of the people 
is draining, and cutting peat, which they bring back in 
barges adapted to the size of the channel. Dobree now 
passed the skeleton of one of these barges ; the keel rose 
ominously out of the lode, bearded with the scum of 
many floods ; and to his eyes it fitly expressed the dreari- 
ness of the place. The ground was black, the water was 
black ; the scant pasture was sickly and yellow, and the 
cattle loathed it. This was the drained land ; people 
called it the cultivated fen. When he looked round, he 
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tried to walk faster, but his feet sank into the soft peat ; 
and it clung to his boots as he toiled in the worn track 
made by the barge-donkeys. The bullocks found this loose 
ground more easy than the stubbly grass; and one of 
them barred his path when he came to the cross canal. 
It had been standing there all day, stamping the black 
peat into the water, and the lilies into the peat ; its 
footmarks were filling slowly with ooze ; and it was now 
lying down on the chain of the plank he must cross by. 
Too lazy to get out of his way, it watched his diflBculty 
through half-closed lids ; till at last, after much straining 
and tugging at the chain, Dobree got over to the Wicken 
side, where there were fewer signs of life, and the stillness 
and dearth seemed unbearable. Here and there, it is 
tixie, a lonely frog stared sadly at the sun, and a few stray 
bubbles betrayed some crawling life below ; but there was 
no movement in the rushes as they shed their seeds on 
the water, no movement in the lilies as they slept on its 
surface, no movement in the lode itself as it crept on, 
sleepy, and slimy, and slow. Dobree had not noticed 
that he was passing the sedge fen ; for the hot mud was 
seething in the sun, and the unwholesome vapour that 
rose from it was already stealing over himself, carrying 
with it the weariness of the fens. Gradually he relaxed 
his pace ; he, too, became listless and slow, and was past 
feeling any reaction of pleasure, when he neared the 
cluster of cottages called after the lode. A number of 
barges covered this end of the canal, which was widened 
to receive them. Peat stacks were piled along the bank 
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for some distance, and after this was a large open space, 
black with trodden peat ; then a high mixed fence, over 
which appeared the chimney-tops of the cottages that 
opened on the lane, farther round to the left. But even 
here there was no one stirring, nor any noise to be 
heard. 

Then, suddenly, he perceived a figure sitting on the 
ground at no great distance, leaning against one of the 
stacks. Dobree had overlooked it till now because it was 
on the shady side, and its clothes were the colour of the 
peat. It was refreshing to see a human creature, though 
this one was not very animated ; but as he drew near it, 
it puzzled him. It had on fustian trousers and nailed 
boots, but over them a woman's gown. Its hands rested 
helplessly on the ground, palms upward. The attitude 
was not one of sleep, yet it gave no sign that it noticed 
him. A torn straw hat hid its averted head. His instinct 
told him there was something wrong. He stood still 
before it at a little distance ; then the head turned slowly 
round, and showed an idiot's gape and goitre. It was as 
if all the dreariness of the fens had stared at him out of 
one face ; and he recoiled from it in disgust. 

' One of two cottages at the end of the lane — the first 
you come to,' he said to himself, repeating Scholefield's 
words. They supplied some sense of companionship ; and 
he turned away to find this cottage. 

It was just round the comer. There was no gate before 
it. It had an empty, open look, as if it had no grief or 
joy, and no reserve ; and the stunted marigolds that grew 

2 
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by the brick path were thirsty. The door was ajar. 
Dobree knocked lightly, but he heard no one moving ; 
only the clock ticked in a wearied, warning tone. Pre- 
sently he pushed the door, and looked in. A woman lay 
on a bed near the window ; the tall clock stood at her ^ 
head, and persisted in its warning. A thin cascade of 
blown glass wormed its way resolutely through the pic- 
ture over its face, imitating its dull rotation. The spring 
was bent, but that never hindei;ed it from going ; it only 
made a gap in the landscape. So on it went, round and 
round, the wat«r always rolling over the figure * 2,' every 
now and then bending forward a little, when it would 
recover itself with a jolt and a whirr which betrayed its 
growing disorder. 

The woman was still, except her lips, that muttered 
feebly, as if they too wanted to keep time with the clock. 
Sometimes they would contract nervously, and stay 
apart when she had lost the beat ; then they would begin 
again, muttering, and always trying to catch the measure. 
Her eyes wandered restlessly, but they took no note of 
him. The white blind, drawn before the window, miade 
the light more grievous to her. There was the close 
heat, the aridness of a sick-room deserted, the burden of 
suflFering, without the care which mostly lightens it. A 
big fly buzzed into it, and had time to bump itself all 
round the walls, and against the hollow body of the clock, 
before Dobree knew that he had been heard. Then a 
woman came slowly to the step of the back door. She 
was gaunt and pinched-looking ; and her coarse hands 
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fidgeted in a limp way with her apron while she looked at 
Dobree. 

^ I came to ask for some fems^ but I fear I am intrud- 
ing ; ' and he glanced towards the sufferer. 

' It's only the fever.' She had the fen drawl. 

^ Then it is not dangerous ? ' he said, answering her 
look of indifference. 

* Well, it do take off some o'em roun' here most eveiy 
year ; I don't think this un '11 git up from it,' and she sus- 
pended the action of the apron to take an apathetic look 
towards the bed. 

' The place must be unhealthy.' 

* Handy to git up o' the momin'. The men are down 
in fen by three o'clock this weather. Must put up wi* 
summat in every place.' 

* But this is too close to the marsh.' 

'There's many that says the same; but there — it's 
the will o' God, and it's waste o' talk to wonder about 
that. But I don't mind what you was a wantin',' and 
she put down her apron impatiently, 'for there's a 
large gatherin' o' beans, and they takes a lengthy time to 
shell.' 

* I am told that you sell ferns, and I want to know if 
you have any in the house now.' 

' There may be, and there mayn't.' 

* If you have, I should like to see them,' he said, sup- 
pressing some impatience in his turn. 

* I don't know nothin' ! I've only come to mind the 
place while Lister's away.' She stopped, as if to think ; 
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but nothing came of it, and presently she turned, as if 
she was going away. 

* Most likely I have come to the wrong cottage.' 

* Like enough, but there's no one hereabouts as minds 
such things.' 

* Which is the way into the village ? ' 

* Up street ? Why,' and she looked vaguely round. 
* Ye go up the lane as far as Copley's corner, then ye turn 
down, as far as Stannard's yard.' 

* Thanks, is there no straighter road ? ' 

' Yes sure-ly ; if ye're minded to go straight, ye've 
only to go back to the stacks, and keep along the bank. 
Ye'U see the church when ye come to 't.' 

She returned to her shelling of beans, and left Dobree 
standing on the threshold, looking at the meaningless 
face of the sick woman, listening to the empty tone of 
the clock. This followed him as he went back over the 
bricks ; and, as he paused at the gate, it reached him 
even there ; it seemed the voice of the solitude, warning, 
complaining, never resting. 

He took the path the woman had recommended, a 
high embankment like a sea-wall. It was at an angle 
with that by which he had come, with much the same 
outlook, and quite the same heat. Upware looked from 
Wicken as Wicken had looked from Upware, but it was 
easier to recognise, for the tall engine chimney, that rose 
from among its colourless houses, seemed as if it had 
been planted in the irregular heap to mark its place. 

Before Dobree had gone half way to the church, he 
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turned into a side-path on the left ; * if not the nearest 
way, at least the lanes would be pleasanter than this ; ' 
and he was just getting over a stile into a corn-field, 
when he thought he heard sounds of moaning in a broken 
shed close to the hedge. 

It was a neglected hovel, with tufts of grass growing 
out of the holes in the thatch. He stopped, and listened ; 
' perhaps he ought to go back and see what was the 
matter, but most likely it was nothing extraordinary; 
disease and misery seemed natural conditions of the fen, 
why should he seek out any more of them ? — it was no 
business of his — ,' but while he was still saying this to 
himself, he re-crossed the stile, and was going reluctantly 
round the shed, when some one crept out stealthily, and 
a gruff voice behind him, said, — 

* Listenin' don't go wi' fine clothes.' 

* I thought I heard groans as if some one was ill,' said 
Dobree as he turned, and went towards an old man who 
had come to the fiarther comer of the shed. When 
Dobree drew near him, he shut the door, and stood 
before it. He had a grizzled beard of some days' growth, 
and looked haggard. A few straws straggled from the 
pitchfork he held in his hand ; he planted this firmly in 
the ground, and folded his hands on the top of it, as he 
took his stand before the door, eyeing Dobree with evident 
suspicion. 

* Well, and if there was some one took bad, is that any 
call for pryin' ? ' 

* Certainly, if I could be of any use.' 
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* If that's all yer a-thinkin' about, ye may get 'bout 
yer business ; for what ye heeard was only me — for I'm 
sore troubled with the rheumatics ; and, when I moves — ^ 
and he pressed down his trembling hand over his cor- 
duroys, with an expression of great suffering. 

*Well, , I'm glad it's no worse;' and Dobree 

moved on, though he was not satisfied. 

' Is this the way into the village ? ' 

' Hinderway,' the old man answered, flinging his thumb 
over hjs right shoulder in the direction of the church, 
with an alacrity that cast some doubt on the ^rheu- 
matics.' 

Dobree had not gone many steps before he heard a 
shrill voice calling after him. * I say. Mister,' and he 
turned to see a small boy in dust and fustian. 

' Grandfeyther says ye must go arterway I ' and, making 
the characteristic sign over his left shoulder, he scuffled 
back to the shed. 

Dobree had already taken his own way; this soon 
brought him to another stile, which he got over ; and a 
flutter of white feathers on a stagnant pool, annoimced 
his arrival on the high road. 

That at least was something gained ; and he walked 
briskly down the * street.' This passed along the side of a 
large open green. At one comer was an enormous oak ; the 
grass round it was worn away, showing it to be the meet- 
ing place of merry feet, which were now swinging uneasily 
from the school benches, bringing down on their owners 
many reproofs. 
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It was quiet under the old tree now, save for the buz- 
zing gossip of three old men, who sat in a corner of the 
crooked seat, and were wise at the expense of their neigh- 
bours. 

The houses stood round in a half-square ; their plaster 
fronts, coloured a pale yellow, looked soft and rich under 
the wide eaves, and were made still darker by a row of 
horse-chestnut trees, which extended the whole length of 
the buildings. This sultry weather had tempted the 
wives to leave their usual work, and sit outside ; so the 
long, broad shade was alive with parti-coloured groups of 
women, sewing, talking, and dancing children; all the 
faces were glad with the sense of summer holiday. Be- 
yond this, were the sheds with newly painted carts stand- 
out to dry ; and, last of all, the blacksmith's shop. 

Here stood, leaning in the doorway, a still figure — so 
still as to be hardly noticeable ; but Dobree, quick-sighted 
after his late disgust, recognised another idiot — and that 
tainted the sweetness of the scene for him. 

He passed on quickly, till he had crossed another green 
like the first ; and then the houses closed in to the road 
on each side of the way. 

A little farther on he saw a knot of people in the 
middle of the road, before the ruins of a building half 
puUed down. This was a good sight to Dobree — * most 
likely they would help him to the ferns — ' for till now, 
he had not met anyone he thought it worth while to ask 
about them ; and he had not ventured to disturb the 
dwellers — if there were any — in the sycamore-shaded 
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farm he had just passed on the left hand side. So he 
stopped just out of ear-shot of these people ; feigning an 
unnatural interest in a patch of dusty potatoes, till their 
conversation should come to an end. 

The young man in the bath chair was evidently a 
parson — fair, and worn-looking. He spoke with diffi- 
culty, but his eyes were bright with an eagerness which 
was sad to see. His sister's strength was not wasted 
by such excitement. She stood at his side, critically 
watching the effect of his eagerness on Treen the builder. 

' This enthusiasm might spoil his bargain,' Miss Por- 
teous thought ; for he was arguing in favour of some pet 
plan to improve the alms-houses ; and he was anxious to 
have it finished while he yet had a voice in the matter, 
because the parish was striving to be economical in some 
way that was vexatious to the pensioners. 

When he became aware of the stranger, he pointed him 
out to his sister ; and Dobree seeing that a favourable 
moment had come, hurried towards them. 

He told his object in coming to Wicken — his experi- 
ence of the people — and his circuitous walk into the 
village. 

* That must have been Martha Lister,' said Miss Por- 
teous aside to her brother, after she had expressed the 
due proportion of conventional sympathy with Dobree ; 
for the woman had sent him more than a mile out of his 
way. 

* Yes, indeed ! ' exclaimed Mr. Porteous, with an im- 
patient movement, as he thought of Mrs. Lister, under 
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her care. * It is nearly a week since either of us were 
down there, and we really must try — ^ but he interrupted 
himself to attend to Dobree. 

* He had gone to the wrong cottage. The one he 
was looking for was next door ; but it stood back from 
the road, and had a hedge in front. Eeade was the name 
of the people who lived there.' 

Dobree asked the shortest way back to it. 

That sounded rather intricate ; and it occurred to Miss 
Porteous that she had some parish duties, that obliged 
her to go into that neighbourhood. She would show him 
the way herself. 

Mr. Porteous looked good-naturedly glad when she 
offered this ; for, as he afterwards contended, iTn spite of 
his sister's opposition, * there was something very pre- 
possessing about the man.' 

* Would he not rest at the Parsonage before he went 
on?' 

Dobree regretted that he was obliged to be back in 
Cambridge before seven o'clock, if possible; so, after 
some exchange of pleasant assurances, they went off at 
once. 

Mr. Porteous beckoned back his sister. * If you had 
the " Cattle Plague " Caution we put aside for Widow 
G-aithome, you might find some one going across fen to- 
night who could take it to her.' 

Miss Porteous tapped the packet she held in her left 
hand with her forefinger lightly, and looked at him in- 
telligently. On the top of it was the * Caution,' heading 
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many small duties. Then she led the way down a narrow 
path between two garden fences. 

She was neither pretty nor ugly ; her features matched 
each other and her skin, which was of a serviceable 
sallow. A pattern of neatness about the throat and 
wrists, in fact, correct in everything, she was the ' clergy- 
man's sister.' Her manners were stiff, and her ready 
sympathy with other people's affairs lost its agreeable 
flavour in the professional twang that pervaded it. 

As they turned into the wider lane, and she began to 
do the honours of Wicken to Dobree, he felt a dim sus- 
picion that he, in his turn, had become a * duty ; ' and the 
eighteen miles walk on this hot July day had so reduced 
his vanity, that it did not assert itself to dispute it. 
However that might be, it was a great effort for him 
to talk, the subject too was disagreeable to him, for he 
had taken a strong dislike to the fens. So, by the time 
she had explained to him that Wicken was like an island 
in them, with no thoroughfare, for the Soham road led 
only to a farm in High Fen ; that the misery he had seen 
had given him a true notion of the state of the people ; 
of those, at least, who were really engaged in fen-work ; 
and, that he had exerted himself to show a civil interest 
in it all, he was quite oppressed by the stagnation of the 
place, and his own weariness of it. 

When they had gone some distance, and there had 
been a pause, he described the strange manner of the old 
man at the shed. Miss Porteous grew very attentive, 
questioned him minutely about it, and then became 
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thoughtful. ^ I think I can guess the secret of this,' she 
said presently ; then in a brisker tone, * and we ought to 
look into it at once, but there is always so much to be 
done, especially since my poor brother is ill — ' and she 
stopped before a little gate, while she looked doubtfully 
at Dobree. ' I do not think you are likely to lose your 
way now. You must follow this path as far as it goes. 
Then turn to your left down the lane that opens, on the 
fens — you can hardly mistake the cottage now.' 

* No ; ' he was sure he was all right ; he thanked her, 
and was afraid he had taken too much of her time. 

She was eager to remind him that she had been 
* obliged to come so far. And besides,' she added, with a 
self-conscious smile and stiff little bow, *I think your 
ncusfortune will have given us an insight into something 
important for us to know;' and she disappeared into 
the house. 

Now, Dobree would not have to talk any more. The 
way, too, was not so much exposed, for the trees met over 
the narrow bridle-path. This soon ended in Lode Lane, 
and he had not many steps to go before he came to the 
Keade's cottage. 

It was secluded from its neighbour's by an alder hedge 
that ran between the two gardens. This was so high and 
ragged that it cast broken shadows over the thatched 
roof ; and, uniting with the briar fence in front, and the 
elm-bank on the other side, held the cottage quite secret 
in a delicious nest of green. For the white bind-weed 
crept all over the fence, losing itself among the roses. 
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hanging its clear bells round the alder trunks, running in 
and out through the branches, and twining itself with 
everything, till at last it dared to mingle with the honey- 
suckle over the window. That the honeysuckle was an 
object of chief care, was betrayed by sundry pieces of red 
wool, which held it against the wall. It left flickering 
lights on the casement, and made pleasant shelter for the 
thrushes' cage, that hung on a nail in the corner. But 
even the bind-weed did not touch the pale lilies, as they 
stood stately by the door, holding a crown of light over 
the rich, sweet flowers, that rioted in the dampness 
below. 

The cottage itself was old and weather-beaten; but 
the seams in its grey thatch were hidden by clematis 
and ivy that climbed all over it, peeping under the 
eaves, and playing in its queer comers, till it looked 
like a cluster of buds and nests and glistening 
leaves — a mysterious home for spiders and lithe creep- 
ing things, which were now buzzing about in the sun- 
shine. 

As Dobree turned the gate on its one hinge, he saw 
this happy look of freedom, and it was a relief. 

The door was shut, and he knocked, but no one an- 
swered. It was the stillness of a house deserted. As he 
pulled the leather thong that raised the latch, he saw the 
door key, which had been left in a hole in^ the comer ; 
but * it was a long walk to take a second time : before he 
went away, he would go round and see if he could find 
anyone.' So, stooping under the eaves, and slipping on the 
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green stones, he made his way to the back-of the house. 
Here the bushes grew high under the bent orchard trees, 
and hid the sweet thyme and lavender that bordered the 
path to the bee-hives. Openings in the branches showed 
glimpses of the fen beyond ; but there was no one to be 
seen. 

He was very thirsty. He took a cup which had been 
left on the window-sill, and went back to the well. It 
stood in a comer, under the elms, and was made dark by 
a thick roof of ivy, which extended its shade over a low, 
worm-eaten bench that faced the house. 

After he had drunk some water, Dobree sat down 
here, and leaned against the thick leaves, glad to rest. 

Here everything was in direct contrast to the fens. 
Nature was generous, and the slight guidance was done 
with a loving, if an untutored, hand. There, silence was 
unspoken pain. Here, it was glad life, just audible in 
the suppressed humming of the insects, the soft twittering 
of the birds, and all sounds of low breath and gentle 
movement that were seldom disturbed. Dobree did not 
mean to stay there long : he said so to himself more than 
once ; but, overcome by the heat and fatigue, he yielded 
to the soothing influences of the place, and presently he 
fell asleep, lulled by the half light, the low voices, and 
the heavy scent of flowers. 

He had been unconscious some time, when he was 
startled by a slight pressure on his shoulder, and a softness 
against his cheek. When he moved, it was hastily with- 
drawn, and he heard a rustling in the leaves behind him. 
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He roused himself to see who it was, but there was no one 
near. Then he stood up, aad looked round the iyy, but 
he saw no sign of anyone, and sat down again. Just 
then he was attracted by the gleam of some bright steel 
knitting-needles, glancing in the sun. They belonged to 
an unfinished stocking, which had been thrown down in 
disorder. He considered it for a moment, somewhat puzzled, 
then picked up the nearest needle, and was using this to 
hook up the work that lay almost beyond his reach, when 
he became conscious that two bright eyes were looking 
down upon him from the ivy leaves, with a vivacity, an 
intensity of fun, quite contagious. He let go the stocking, 
and reached down a fluffy kitten from a shelf he had not 
noticed before, and which evidently had been the tmsafe 
resting-place of the knitting.- It was a tiny, spoiled pet, 
that refused alike to be still or unnoticed. It escaped ' 
again into the ivy, and held up its paw defiantly, as it 
eluded his efforts to catch it. Then, when he was tired, 
it came of its own accord, and settled down on his sleeve, 
purring with a satisfaction quite at variance with its 
former shyness ; and if, while Dobree sat watching its 
graceful movements, he allowed his thoughts to wander 
back to the knitting, it took nothing from his sense of 
home rest. 

This he carried with him as he set out on his return ; 
and though the dulness was the same as before, it did 
not seem so hopeless. The fixed stare of the fens had 
oppressed him as a spectacle of slow death ; but now, this 
secret home suggested life and beauty, and, simple aaiit 
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was, it changed his dreary mood into a pleasant dreami- 
ness. As he plodded on by the canal, not looking beyond 
the path, not caring to think, the dark water bearing fair 
lilies seemed a fit emblem of this life in death ; so his 
interest fastened on it, and he grew curious of what 
might be beneath the surface, and then he laughed, 
knowing it was a drain. Perhaps there was some touch 
of satire at more ^ne research, that brings to light few 
pleasant things, and oftener nothing — but all was la2y 
dreaming, nothing thought. As he came to the cross 
canal he paused, and looked over the lode towards the 
sedge fen, it occurred to him that he had paid but little 
attention to this curiosity. When he first stopped, the 
water was shadowless, save for his own figure reflected 
dimly; but while he stood there, there came another 
shadow that blended with his, then stood alone. He had 
not heard any footsteps because the peat deadened the 
sound, and he had been too absent to notice that anyone 
was walking by the side lode. 

This reflection showed a woman's figure bent under a 
large wheat- shea^, which she carried on her head and 
supported with one hand. Some drapery hanging from 
the com fell over her left shoulder, and blotted out 
her hand, which was firmly planted on her hip. Slight 
ripples in the outline suggested a heavy garment, drawn 
into close folds. 

A certain grace in this dark caryatide kept Dobree 
looking at it, rather than at the real woman. * The fen 
people were coarse ; the charm would be dispelled.' But 
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when he did look at her, he found that he had judged too 
hastily. 

Her coarse gown was weather-stained, and, as it wound 
round her, shapeless in itself, hiding her shape, it shrouded 
her in sombre hues of brown, making her seem one with 
the soil : just as the heavy spirit of the fens had settled 
upon her, and stultified her life. Grreat rolls of hair 
struggled from beneath the canvas cl^h that bound the 
bundle on her head. This, too, was brown, but intense 
in shadow, soft in fitful lights, as it mixed with the wheat 
ears and poppies that strayed down on her neck. Pressed 
by the weight above, it stood in a coil over her low, wide 
forehead, making her fine features seem more fine. Her 
beauty would have shown in painful contrast to the work 
she did, had not its calm expressed less of endurance than 
of apathy. 

She had had no motive in stopping, only the instinct 
common to animals, to stare in the direction in which 
they see others staring. She looked into the lode as 
Dobree had done, and, like him, saw nothing. His know- 
ledge and her ignorance met. When she found that she 
had thrust herself under the notice of the stranger, she 
looked up at him and turned away. Her eyes were clear 
and blue, with a shadow in them ; and Dobree noticed 
especially the firm line of her mouth, which might have 
been so passionate and was so reposed. She passed away 
from him silently, as tjie shadow bad come, and he walked 
on as before. 
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The young woman whom Dobree had just met was on her 
way to Wicken. After she left him, she had not gone 
far before she saw three men running along the bank that 
led from Brasnell's Farm to the lode lane; and in 
another minute young Brasnell ran out of the plantation 
in pursuit of them. She recognised by their dress that 
they were Cambridge * young gentlemen.' It was Bordale's 
party that had been caught trespassing. They were all 
some distance apart ; Bordale first, then Luard. As they 
drew nearer she could hear what they said. 

* Come on ; you're awfully slow,' Bordale called out to 
Luard, who lagged behind, waiting for Lillingstone. 
' Come on ; he's all right ; he's taken a short cut ; ' as 
Lillingstone struck across the fen, making for the main 
lode. 

Luard looked back again hastily, took this for granted, 
and soon outstripped Bordale. 

The girl did not see where they went : she had no eyes 
but for Lillingstone. * Surely,' she thought, * he can't 
know where he's going to.' 

D 2 
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No ; that was plain, for when he came to the little 
cross-lode he stopped suddenly, and looked back. Bras- 
nell was gaining on him, so he took the leap ; but his 
hesitation had spoiled it, and he came down just inside 
the bank, bringing away some of the peat in his fall. 

Brasnell came up to the edge a minute after. 

* Your name and college ' he demanded, in a loud 
voice. 

Lillingstone did not answer. He tried to scramble up 
the side, but the bog gave way under his weight, and he 
was soon up to the middle in water. Brasnell watched 
his efforts with a grin, and his face glowed with sunburn 
and vindictiveness, as he stood, with arms folded and legs 
astride, repeating his question. 

Lillingstone felt that if he struggled he would sink 
rapidly, so he planted his arm as firmly as he could on 
the bank, and waited to gain strength. 

He now turned his head round, and looked up at 
Brasnell with a sneer of haughty contempt. * Supposing 
that you were to give me the name of yours ? ' 

This had reference to Brasnell's blue cricketing cap, 
which was perched impudently over his eyes. His habit 
of adopting college colours, to which he had no right, 
was one of the snobbish tricks which had already brought 
him into disrepute in Cambridge. He said nothing ; but 
he had the satisfaction of seeing that Lillingstone was 
sinking lower. 

The girl had thrown down her bundle, and run to the 
place. She looked at Brasnell with surprise; but he 
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knew the danger as well as they did, and had begun to 
move off. 

* Aren't you going to help the gentleman ? ' she called 
out after him. 

' Not 1, if he can't answer a civil question,' he said over 
his shoulder as he increased his pace. 

Lillingstone made one more desperate effort to get on 
the bank, but he only sank lower. 

The girl looked on, trembling with fright. * Please, 
sir, keep quiet ; it's such dangerous ground there I ' 

' If I could only get a footing,' he gasped out, looking 
helplessly about him. 

The girl seemed to have a bright idea, ' Don't move 
one bit I'll be back in a minute.' 

Lillingstone looked after her in surprise as she ran 
away ; but he understood when he saw her pick up her 
bundle of wheat, and bring it towards him. He had 
managed to alter his position a little, and was now sup- 
porting himself by his two elbows on the bank, for he 
had realised that it was ' dangerous ground,' and he 
hardly dared to breathe. 

'That idea of yours will be the saving of me I' he 
exclaimed, as she put the wheat down before him. He 
reached out his hand towards it. 

' No. Tou keep still. I'll sink it endways by the side 
of you ; and when it touches the bottom, you'll take hold 
of it, and ease yourself up a little at a time.' 

Lillingstone watched her as she lowered it gently into 
the black water of the lode. 
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* Now you mustn't be too quick,' she said, as she let it 
go ; ' and when you've got it wdl under you, I'll be ready 
to give you a hand.' 

It now stood more than two feet above the surface. 

She looked on a moment to see that he followed her in- 
structions ; and, while he was slowly pressing down the diy 
straw beneath him, she worked at the peat with her feet, 
to increase an unevenness that was there already. Then 
she knelt down, pressing her knees against it for support. 

' You're sure you've got a good hold now ? ' 

* Yes:, but Fm not so sure that I shall be able to 
scramble up this soft stuff.' 

* I'm here to help you, if you'll take hold of my hands.' 

* But I should pull you in.' 

' I'm not afraid for myself, if you'll only do the best you 
can, and tell me when you're ready. Fm stronger than you 
think,' she added, seeing that Lillingstone still hesitated 
a little. 

He looked roimd, and saw that was the only thing for 
him to do ; so he accepted the risk, and in a minute more 
he was on firm ground. 

They both stood silent for a moment. The girl's face 
was bright with excitement ; and Lillingstone noticed her 
beauty now for the first time. She turned her face away 
as he looked at her, for she felt so thankful — -it was an 
effort for her not to cry. , She would have been glad to go 
on without any more speaking, but Lillingstone's gratitude 
soon found expression in words ; and their warmth was 
not lessened, perhaps, by his admiration of her. 
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* Oh, don't thank me so much,' she said, interrupting 
him ; ' Tm only so glad that I was coming by just then ; 
and as for my gleaning, you mustn't be so sorry for that. 
It's true it's gone ; but it's been useful.' 

Lillingstone said no more for the present ; but he was 
thinking of asking her where she lived, when the prospect 
of the second walk reminded him of his return now. He 
looked down at his clothes, all mud-stained and black, 
and laughed, in spite of the dilemma he was in. 

' I can't go to Cambridge in this plight, can I ? ' 

*Not exactly,' she answered, smiling a little shyly at 
his appearance. Then she said quickly, and with 
heightened colour, *if you're not in a great hurry I 
could wash them for you — our cottage is close by.' 

'I should be thankful to avail myself of your offer, 
but I don't like to add anything to the trouble I have 
given you to-day.' 

* Then if you'll please come on, sir,' she said, passing 
over this, and moving forward a step or two — ' for they'll 
take some time to dry.' And they walked on. 

While she was speaking, a lad had come on to the 
towing-path from Wicken. 

' Do you think that boy would take a note to Upware 
for me ? ' said Lillingstone, ' I was with two friends when 
we were overtaken by that fellow.' 

The girl smiled derisively when he spoke of *his 
friends.' 

m 

' Of course he would, she said, * he must be going there 
now, this is the road to it. I think your friends are safe 
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enough, if you're in trouble about tbem — they seemed to 
know the country better than you, sir/ 

Lillingstone did not appear to notice the doubt thrown 
upon his friends ; he was taking paper after paper from 
his pockets, but they were all soaked through. At last 
he took out some tablets, ' That's a wonder,' he muttered 
to himself, as he opened them, and began at once a note 
to Bordale. 

^ I'll go on and make a fire,' the girl said, as Lillingstone 
walked more slowly while he was writing. * If you'll 
follow straight on till you come to the stacks, then turn 
to the left, and it's the second cottage you come to up 
the lane.' 

* Thank you,' said Lillingstone, as courteously as if she 
had been of his own rank ; ' I shall not be long in fol- 
lowing you.' He looked up from his writing more than 
once, before she was out of sight, for he was struck by the 
unusual dignity of her carriage. 

* Can you take a note for me to Upware ? ' he asked, 
when the boy came up. 

* I'm a takin' one there a'ready,' he said, holding out 
a large oiEcial looking paper addressed to Mrs. Graithorne. 

^ I want you to go to the inn — " Five miles from any- 
where," near the ferry, you know' — 

The boy admitted slowly that he did know ; he was 
staring in open mouthed astonishment at the state of 
Lillingstone's clothes. 

* Well 1 you'll be quick ; and be siure to give this to 
Mrs. Watson.' 
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The boy's expression was, not very assuring, but the 
sight of a shilling quickened his intelligence, and he 
went oflf at a pace which gave Lillingstone some hope 
that the following note would be delivered. 

*Dear Bordale, — I took what I thought a short cut 
across the fen, but there was no path, so I had to jump 
the lode. I missed it, got a ducking, and am now on 
my way to a cottage to get my things dried. Don't 
wait for me — shall get back to Cambridge towards the 
evening.' 

As Lillingstone drew near the cottage, the girl came 
out to the gate ; but she went back as soon as she was 
sure Lillingstone recognised her. When he came up she 
was standing at the open door. 

' Please to come in,' she said, diffidently. 

He looked at the clean brick floor and at himself. 

She smiled, ' That doesn't matter,' then after a slight 
hesitation, * I've put out Jonathan's clothes, sir, if you 
wouldn't mind wearing them.' 

< I shall be very glad to borrow them.' 

* Then you'll find them in grandfather's room,' and she 
pointed to a door close at hand. ' I'm going to the wash- 
house to see to my tire.' 

The door was so low that he had to stoop to go in. 
Two steps inside, led down into the little room that was 
set apart for the old man — ^the quiet corner of a house, 
often noisy with loud feet, and louder voices. The small 
casement opened close tmder the thatch ; but the strong 
afternoon sun pierced through the elm-trees, and gilding 
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the ivy which framed it, shot a bright ray across the 
floor. It broke against the wall opposite, and pointed to 
a little framed picture, hung on a nail ; a black, half- 
length portrait, taken in profile which showed, a thick- 
set woman with snub nose, and a head exuberant in rib- 
bons. It is likely she wore the old-fashioned kerchief 
round her neck ; the flatly filled outline did not explain 
this. Poor as it wasf the old carpenter had found it the 
thing most worthy to be glorified by the solitary ray, 
which came but for a short time daily, and that only in 
high summer. For the rest, the little chamber had the 
almost barbaric simplicity, that marks the sleeping- 
rooms of the poor. There was the small looking-glass 
with a row of dismal mandarins, following each other in 
broken procession, round its dusky vermilion frame; 
the gradual loss of quick-silver had blurred its gloomy 
reflections. The comb, nearly toothless from age, had 
no specif place allotted to it ; it was evidently the 
comb of the house. With a care quite disproportionate 
to this, the razor was laid aside on a high shelf, a thing 
set apart to be used only in rare and solemn observances. 
But, noticeable above all was the patch-work quilt, where 
many painful stitches united happy and sad memories, 
with as slight regard to their relations, as to the blending 
of the motley colours. 

Fierce-eyed foreign birds with gleaming tails, flew 
furiously at stifi" geometrical patterns drawn tmeasily 
awry on a cold brown ground. Important pieces of chintz 
that had been callendered to a stiflFness in keeping with 
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the dignity of the weaxer, asserted themselves over deli- 
cate bits of pink and white, which had nestled round 
little limbs, softer, and rosier, and fairer than themselves. 
All these had faded now into a sad, useful tint, which 
heightened the whiteness of the sheet folded over it; this 
was the only streak of cold colour that disturbed the 
yellow tones of the little chamber. 

Lillingstone was not in a mood toilprell on these details, 
but the general look of the place was grateful to him ; 
and, as the prospect of appearing in Jonathan's garments 
offered his vanity no inducement to stray to.wards the 
village, he contented himself there awhile. Jonathan's 
fustian suit was as little flexible as himself; its stiff am- 
plitude stood out from Lillingstone's slighter figure, as 
if in mockery of its useless length, and his throat moved 
with tortoise-like freedom in the cavity left by the large 
collar. But the grand effect of the costume centred in 
the scarlet waistcoat, so gorgeously studded with blue 
flowers, that fixed attention with their staring yellow 
eyes. It wanted a decided air and bearing to wear this 
garment, and Jonathan felt that he was the man to do it ; 
but Lillingstone was not so confident of his own powers ; 
he shrank a little from appearing in it, even before this 
country girl. 

Though this was no convincing proof of weakness, in 
many respects he was weak, and his present plight was a 
result of it ; for it was contrary to his own judgment 
that he had yielded to Bordale's advice, to make off as 
soon as Brasnell hailed them ; he was a stranger there, 
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and, 80 far as he was concerned, the trespass had been 
unintentional He was not wanting in courage to main- 
tain the more sentimental points of honour, but these 
were determined for him by conventional notions, and 
they fluctuated with the prejudice of his companions for 
the time. To-day he was influenced by the expected criti- 
cism of his college friends ; so it followed quite naturallj^, 
that to give way to a bully was a cowardice to which no 
extremity would have forced him; though this was a 
weakness too, it kept him firm to the end, and for a short 
time gave him self-possession. 

But it was not this slight sensitiveness about her 
opinion of him that kept him waiting here so long ; he 
was going to the door, when he heard busy sounds in the 
kitchen, and thought he might be in the way, so he 
turned back, and, folding his arms on the window-sill, 
looked out. Then the outer door shut, and soon after, 
quick steps at the further end of the garden, stopping 
every now and then, told him that his clothes were being 
hung out to dry. The only sound that moved in the 
stillness around him came from the fussiness of the young 
martins, as they flew in and out of their nests, making 
the casement vibrate with the whirr of their wings. As 
, he looked up at them, he noticed a tiny recess in the 
side of the window, scarcely larger than the book it held. 
This was bound in red morocco, worn with age, and dingy 
with dust. He took it down and turned over its leaves, 
which had been read so often, that the gilt was worn off 
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iheir edges, but the care with which it had been handled, 
proved it to be a relic. 

On the title-page he saw * Pamela,* underneath was 
written in a scratchy, pointed hand — 

TO 

/ GRACE ALICE LEE, 

OK THB OCCASION OF HBB UASBIAGB fTITK 
HABK DEAlfS. 

Januabt 2l8T, 1793. 

FROM HEB WELL-WISHmO FJEUEND, 

^ SauKA, Palmbt. 

* Bead, Mark, Learn, and Ponder well, 
And in these Gifts you will ezcelL' 

On the fly-leaf opposite, was the following verse, written 
with the same precision ; 

' Keep free, dear girl, from raging strife 
Of Man to Man, and Life to Life ; 
Let Trumpet's call, and blood and fire. 
Lead i/ou to dwell on duties higher. 
Shun those paths where the wicked still 
Do kill and gorge 'gainst His will. 
Where every man against his brother 
Forgets his Father and his Mother/ 

Selina Palmbt, 

January 21st, 1793. 

While he was still looking at this, and * pondering ' 
over it in his turn, he heard movement in the kitchen 
again. 

His hostess was preparing a meal for him, but with 
some anxiety of mind, for, as she stood before their 
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meagre cupboard, she wondered how he was to be fed. 
* The gentry did not f ;it pork,' and here was pork, and 
nothing but pork. But gentry did eat honey. She was 
sure of that, because they seldom ate any themselves, it 
was kept for the great folks around there. They had a 
hive just taken in ; so she hastened to carry out the happy 
suggestion. It was true her own men-folk did not care 
for it much ; but then — what they liked was no guide. 

Shut down in that narrow comer, her only knowledge 
of the privileged class was formed at church ; or at those 
annual village gatherings, where the rich urbanely smile 
on the pleasures of the poor, and the poor disport them- 
selves before them with gratified self-respect. And, as 
the observations she made at such times, were in some 
degree confirmed by vague accounts of an artificial life, 
removed far above her own, and of contempt founded on 
such removal ; her disturbance was but natural, when she 
wondered how she should treat this particular specimen 
of refinement, which she had fished out of the lode. 

This gave her a most pitiful expression, when, having 
made her simple arrangements, she returned to the cup- 
board, and setting the door wide open, stood before it, 
and stared at the bare shelves as if they could help her 
in her difl&culty. «• 

This was how Lillingstone found her when, at last, he 
came out of ' grandfather's room.' 

' I hope there is not anything the matter,' he said, in a 
very pleasant voice.. He was surprised at the anxious 
look on her face. 
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* Oh 1 it's nothing,' she answered, shutting the cupboard 
doors quickly, * it's only Fm afraid there's nothing that you 
can eat.' 

' Oh I if that is all ' — he began, but he stopped, seeing 
that she was trying hard to suppress her laughter. This 
was the effect of his appearance in Jonathan's ^ Sunday 
best.' He entered into her amusement, and perhaps it 
was the heartiest merriment he had ever joined in at his 
own expense. 

Laughter is a great leveller of fictitious barriers ; by 
the time she had recovered her gravity she had lost her 
embarrassment. She pointed to a chair near the ta,ble, 
seemed doubtful for a moment whether she would stay or 
go away, then suddenly took up some knitting, and sat 
down on a low stool in the comer of the large fire-place. 
A faded blue curtain hung from the shelf above it, hiding 
some of the black emptiness which a heap of grey ashes 
made more visible. The ceiling was low, with a heavy 
beam across it. A honeysuckle stretched over the open 
window, shutting out all glare; but every comer was 
filled with mellow light, and faint with the luscious per- 
fume of flowers. The lazy bees found this a short road 
to their hives, as they swung home buzzing beneath their 
burden, for the back door was open. 

Lillingstone sat down opposite to it. He was by nature 
luxurious, therefore expensive in his habits ; but custom 
had*iiot so grown on him that he was wholly conventional 
in his tastes. Therefore, although the homely fare before 
him was not likely to tempt his appetite, his eye rested 
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on it with a keen appreciation of the care it expressed ; 
for the girl had done her best. The honey-comb was put 
upon a bunch of walnut leaves ; and tiny streams trickled 
from the freshly broken cells, making tracks on the bloom 
of the fragrant leaves, arid collecting in golden pools 
below. 

He helped himself lazily to the bread and honey, and 
leaned back in his chair, subdued by the sense of summer 
quietude and rest. Letting his eyes wander slowly round 
the room, he noticed that it was free from the attempt at 
ornament common in cottages. A small deal table stood 
against the wall between the door and the window, and a 
white cloth covered Grandfather's Bible, the only thing 
upon it, except his brass-rimmed spectacle-case, which 
was placed exactly on the centre of the book, with a pre- 
cision that warned away any curious little fingers trespass- 
ing near it. Next was the wide window-sill, strewn with 
the earliest blossoms of the myrtle, that had dropped one 
by one, leaving a high pyramid of pearly buds above. It 
grew in a red glazed pot, with a white embossed pattern, 
that showed some lean goats striving after fabulously 
large grapes, that hung from a trellis indicated on the 
rim. Grandfather's chair stood in the chimney-comer 
nearest the window. It was of carved oak with a high 
back ; a dark worn fringe made its thin arms look m.ore 
spare. These were the most important articles of furni- 
ture in the room, for the farther side was crowded with bags 
of wheat • collected in the last week's gleanings ; and they 
stretched in an irregular heap from the open door-way, to 
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the panel door which closed in the foot of the stairs. Then 
his eyes rested again on the girl, as she was busily oc- 
cupied with her knitting. Subdued, as he was, by the fear 
and fatigue he had undergone, the sight of her kept his 
past danger vividly in his mind, heightening the contrast 
with his present ease; his weak temperament rendered 
h\m peculiarly sensitive to these influences. So he watched 
her and her mechanical work, conscious of every stitch, of 
every turn of her head, of the beauty of her face, of the 
shadowy waves of her hair ; but he could not have de- 
scribed her, for he was asleep to everything but the 
pleasant sensation of the moment. 

It is doubtful how long he would have sat like this, if 
the girl had not looked up, first at the table, then at 
him, and said in an accent of distress, ' I'm so sorry Fve 
nothing nice for you to eat.' 

' Then if you are so sorry,' he said rising suddenly, 
* you must come to the table and set me a good example,' 
and he placed a chair for her opposite his own. 

She shrank back — half-pleased, but doubtful. 

* Oh I no, I coul^in't,' she said, after thinking a moment, 
and she looked so uncomfortably shy, that he felt an 
awkwardness would be established if he did not set it 
right at once. 

' Indeed,' he said, ' you must not leave me to eat alone, 
I shall think I have quite worn out your kindness.' 

His earnest manner closed her hesitation, and she 
went of her own accord to the table ; for she was too 
natural to be oppressed by rank, unless she was obliged 

E 
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suddenly to decide on things of which she had no experi- 
ence ; such situations were frequently arising in her new 
position to-day. 

Lillingstone resumed his former seat. 

* If you knew how pleasant and refreshing your coimtry 
fare looks to me, you would not regret that you were not 
able to provide me with anything else. This bread you 
make,' he said, as he cut off a crust and put it on her 
plate, * is not at all like that we get in Cambridge — but 
it is not that alone — the air, everything here is quite dif- 
ferent.' 

* But you don't really like this place, do you ? ' she 
asked eagerly, ' Fve always heard it called dull.' 

* Dull I do they call it ? / think it a little Paradise 
in its way. All the prettier for the ugliness of the coun- 
try round.' 

The girl looked delighted. * If our garden looks fresh. 
Grandfather says it's because of the trees that shade 
it, and the spring that runs down close by into the lode.' 

*That accounts for it then; do you live alone with 
your Grandfather ? ' 

She laughed to herself. * Alone I oh no — ^we're twelve 
in the house ! ' and she enjoyed Lillingstone's astonish- 
ment. ' There's Grandfather, and Mother, and the three 
boys (my brothers), and Jonathan's four children, and 
Rettie and me' — here she hesitated, and Lillingstone, 
thinking she was going to add to the list, was seized 
with a nervous dread that they would presently come 
swarming in at both doors. 
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' Then how is it you are so quiet here to-day ? ' 

* Because they are all at work except Grandfather — 
he's gone to Stannard''s to spend the day — he goes once a 
fortnight.' 

« And the children ? — ^your hrother's children,' he ex 
plained. 

< Oh I they used to go to school, but now they go with 
Mother and Rettie to the coprolyte pits — as for Pattie 
and Dot, when Mother goes out working, and Fm not at 
borne all day, she takes them to a woman close by, and 
fetches them again when she comes home, so that Fve 
only got to mind them, morning and evening mostly ; 
but, I hope you won't forget yourself,' she said, lookiog 
at Lillingstone's empty plate. 

'No, thanks to you, I have done remarkably well, — 
about those children and your sister, it must be very hard 
work for them ? ' 

' No, they only pick the stones out of the coprolyte ; 
the men carry it to them in the sheds. I think — ^I'm 
not quite sure. If you wont take it as disrespectful,' and 
she placed her hand on the work by her side, * 111 go 
on with my knitting, I'm afraid I shan't get it done to- 
night.' 

* I have taken too much of your time already,' he said, 
amused at her queer mixture of shyness and firmness of 
manner. 

' No. If you hadn't been here, I shouldn't have touch(»d 

it sooner. I didn't know it was like this ; I've just found 

it in the garden — the kitten's been playing with it ; * and 

»2 
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she showed a half-finished stocking with a large ball of 
crinkled worsted. ' If I can't finish it by the time 
mother comes from the pits, she'll be disappointed.' 

* How far are they from here ? ' 

* About three miles. Some folks do say it's a sight 
worth seeing ; but I've not been to see them. I'm mostly 
too tired after my day's work to care about such sights,' 
and she heaved a sigh of unenterprising content. 

' But do you go out working, \oo ? ' " 

* Not very often, I mind the house. But when there's 
not D^uch to do indoors I go out, if any of the farmers 
have a job to give me. To-day I've been gleaning on the 
other side of the fen. Sometimes I take Eettie with me 
— ^it's a treat to her.' 

' Eettie I That is a pretty name. What is yours ? ' 

* Elsie. Our name is Keade,' she added quietly — and 
there was a short pause. 

Lillingstone admired in Elsie, the repose of manner 
which placed her in strong contrast to the self-conscious 
beauties of his own circle, whose eagerness to gain any 
attention, often prevented them from putting their well- 
studied lessons into practice. 

' So your mother is out every day,' he said, liking to 
hear her speak, and thinking he could not please her 
better than by taking an interest in her home affairs. 

* Mostly, not always; it is piece-work, so she can 
leave it if she's got anything she must do at home. 
That's comfortable : better than going to day's work, 
isn't it?' 
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Lillingstone did not give this the ready sympathy he 
had accorded to the other things she had told him. 

Elsie stopped her knitting, and repeating ' more com- 
fortable, isn't it ? ' tried to extort the interest which his 
manner hitherto had taught her to expect. But she did 
not succeed. It had begun to dawn on him that this 
might not be his last walk into the fens. She was sitting in 
front of the door, which made a frame for her figure ; and 
as he saw her, with her finger arrested in the unfinished 
stitch, and her questioning eyes fixed on his, he thought 
the silvery green of the fen had never formed the back- 
ground of a fairer picture. This idea retarded his answer, 
and accounted for its incoherency when, at last, he said in 
a sententious tone, ' No, indeed ! ' 

* But I said it was comfortable,' she persisted, opening 
her eyes wide with astonishment. 

He tried to recollect himself. * What was comfort- 
able ? ' 

*Why, you asked about mother; but I was stupid 
to think you'd care about that I ' She blushed crimson, 
and went on knitting as fast as possible. 

' Yes, I do care,' he said, bending forward suddenly, and 
speaking forcibly to make her believe him ; ' and if I was 
silent, it was because I was thinking of you,'* 

He had thrown all the expression be could into his 
voice and manner, to repair the mischief his abstraction 
had done. Elsie was not accustomed to be looked at in 
this way. In a desperation of embarrassment, she looked 
furtively round the room for an excuse to escape. 
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' What a mess the myrtle has made on the window- 
sill I ' she exclaimed, starting up, and making a show of 
brushing the fallen blossoms into her hand. 

Lillingstone did not care to dispel her confusion, so he 
sat silently, watching her feigned industry. 

Unable any longer to endure the silence, she said, ^ Do 
you like flowers ? ' 

There was no answer. Presently she was conscious 
that he was at her side, and bending over her. 

* This is one of your pet flowers, I suppose ? ' he said, 
after a few moments' pause. 

Elsie was angry with herself that she should be so 
silly ; she struggled as resolutely as she could with her 
growing confusion, and looked up firmly. But as soon as 
she met his unrestrained look of admiration, her as- 
sumed courage forsook her, her eyes fell, and she stood 
helplessly crushing the white petals in her trembling 
hands. 

Excited by her heightened beauty, he said impetuously, 
* Yes, Elsie ; I do like them ; but,' and he spoke still 
more hurriedly, ' you mustn't ask me to look at them, or 
even think of them when you are near.' 

She turned round quickly, and began to put away the 
things from the table. He followed, fearing she might 
think he had been wanting in respect to her. 

* I hope I have not offended you. Perhaps I said more 
than I ought. Are you angry with me ?' 

* Oh, no : but please don't speak like that.' And she 
looked down, trying to be busy. 
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A glance satisfied Lillingstone that his fears were un- 
foiinded, and he went back to the window. 

The pause that followed was disturbed only by the 
subdued movement of !C)lsie, as she passed to and &o, and 
by the low ring of the sounding dishes as she restored 
them to their place. When this had ceased, he turned 
round and said, * Will you show me your garden ?' Elsie 
answered with averted head ; and he followed her down 
the grassy path, overhung by a wilderness of luxuriant 
bushes, fragrant with lavender and thyme and homely 
flowers, that grew straggling in their shade. The Pro- 
vence roses fell indolently in their way, losing their sweet 
heavy heads in the high grass, and trailing over the 
feet of the young people, as they thoughtlessly wandered 
on. '^ 

Lillingstone did not look at Elsie. There was a slight 
nervousness remaining in her manner, as she showed him 
the pinks she had planted so carefully, but the currants 
had grown so fast, that they choked them ; and the bal- 
sams which she didn't care for grew so well — it seemed 
very strange. 

At the end of the path were the bee-hives. Elsie 
went up to them. *Come and see, I'm sure they're 
going to swarm soon, and we havn't got a hive ready for 
them.' 

Lillingstone was not of a constitution to like such 
proximity. 'I have heard that they take dislikes to 
some people,' he objected from a safe distance. 

'Yes, but I'm sure they wouldn't mind you. Bees 
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always like me,' she added with child-like self-com- 
placency. 

Lillingstone's recent experience hg^d shown him that 
common-place compliments would not be well received 
here, so he prudently held his peace, and professed as 
much interest as was compatible with watchfulness for 
his own safety, and a search for something that would 
divert her attention from the bees. 

' And you have a fernery too, I see,' he said, walking a 
step or two in advance, and looking over the low hedge 
that divided the garden from the lode; small tufts 
seemed to be growing in a little island in the canal. 

* What do you call it ? ' she asked, looking in the same 
direction and following him. 

* A fernery,' he repeated, * come and show it to me.' 

* Oh ! those are the ferns we've got, but haven't sold 
yet ; they're not in the ground, we put them in withy 
baskets, and sink them in the water to keep them alive.' 

* So you collect ferns for sale ? * 

* Yes, / always do it, because I keep house, and can do 
it at odd times.' 

Lillingstone noted this. 

The only remaining curiosity to be seen was the pig- 
sty, sunk low in the comer of the fence which bordered 
the fen ; half hidden under moss and ivy, it was not re- 
pulsive. The pig knew Elsie, and poked its nose through 
the holes in the boards with an expectant grunt, which 
she answered by throwing it a handful of green walnuts. 
After she had amused herself for some time watching the 
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creature as it ate them in pleasant security, she said, 
* Jonathan 11 kill him at Martinmas, and he'll pay the 
best part of the rent.' 

As Lillingstone made no reply, she looked up, and sa^v 
him smiling to himself. 

Elsie was greatly discomfited. * What have I said ? ' 
she thought — and then, of course she knew it was very 
silly of her to talk to him so much of her affairs — and 
the pig too — what could he care about the pig? The 
shyness which had tormented her before, returned with 
redoubled force, now that it was sanctioned, as she 
thought, by his manner. 

The truth was, that as he leaned over the railings, 
and felt his rustic costume strain in contrary directions, 
disclosing his legs to the curious sniffing of the pig, he 
thought what a good story Bordale would make of him, 
if he could see him as he was. 

Elsie's sudden silence recalled him to himself; turning 
towards her he made a step backwards, and was startled 
by an unearthly sound, half shriek, half howl, from be- 
hind. He looked round, and found that he had trodden 
on the foot of an idiot, who had come unperceived behind 
him. It had a large goitre ; the face was distorted by 
pain and rage ; but through all its hideousness, it bore 
some likeness to Elsie. This made it the more sickening 
to him, and his loathing was evident on his own face as 
he shrank from it. 

Elsie emptied her apron of the remaining walnuts, 
and motioned him aside ; then, moving past him she laid 
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her hand gently on the mis-shapen head. * You are not 
80 very much hurt^ I'm sure.' The creature could not 
understand her words, but it was quieted by the soothing 
voice and touch. After she picked up the toy it had 
dropped, she stood for some minutes watching, till at last 
it resumed its usual expression of vacant content. 
Then she turned towards Lillingstone, and saw very 
plainly that the presence of the idiot was a disgust and an 
annoyance to him. 

This was the relative she had forborne to mention 
when she described their household. Its existence had 
been a source of misery to her. She felt it a disgrace to 
the family; and the likeness, slight though it was, 
seemed to confirm it to herself. Following, as it did, 
after his unexplained smile, this disclosure was a humi- 
liation to her, one which she felt the more deeply when she 
saw its effect on Lillingstone. She was quite pale, and 
her voice was husky, when she looked up again and said 
coldly, * I think. Sir, your clotlies are about dry now, 
and there's no need for me to keep you here any longer.' 

Lillingstone would have spoken, but he was constrained 
by the coldness of her manner, and followed her silently 
into the house. 

When he reappeared in his own dress, Elsie was doing 
some household work with a sad, determined look ; so he 
said kindly, *Will you not go with me a little way? 
When we were in the garden you said you could show me 
another road back.' 
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* If you think you can't find your way from what I said, 
I'll go with you, she answered drily. 

Even if he had been quite indifferent, he could not 
have left her in that mood, after the great benefit she 
had done him ; so while she was preparing to go out, 
he studied how he might recall her lost favour. 

When she came towai-ds him with the door-key in her 
hand, he remained still on the threshold. 

* I am afraid I woimded you when I was so startled by 
the sight of — he could hardly say 'your sister,' he did 
not like to say ' the idiot ' — an ambiguous reference she 
might not understand, she did understand his hesitation, 
however, and acknowledged it by a slight movement of 
her head, but she made no attempt to help him with his 
explanation. 

He continued haltingly, ' I hope you will try to forget 
it, I shouldn't have noticed it so much if I had not been 
taken by surprise ; indeed, I was just thinking of the odd 
appearance I made, when I unfortunately stepped back — 
and — ^put an end, it seems, to the pleasant time we have 
had together.' 

This apology had all the effect that was intended, and 
more than it deserved. The anger had passed away from 
her face, as she said, * I was in the wrong. I'm always 
too quick to get vexed.' 

If he had suspected how far the accidental explanation 
of his laugh had influenced her concession, his vanity 
naight have been less flattered by the readiness of it. 
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While she was locking the door, he looked once more 
at the lilies. 

' Would jou like to have some ?' she asked, seizing one 
of the finest heads of the group. 

'No, don't break it,' Lillingstone said quickly, putting 
his hand on hers just in time to save the flowers. ' They 
would die before I got home ; besides, I shall like to 
think of them as they are here. And you with them,' he 
added, lowering his voice. ' Just now, when I stood look- 
ing at them through the window, I thought that I should 
never see any again without being reminded of you.' 

Elsie said nothing ; but as she turned away, the smile 
on her face told him that he had made a step back into 
favour. 

When they passed out through the little wicket, they 
heard cheery voices, and the creaking of a waggon ; and, 
gleaming through the elm hedge, were the white shirts 
of the labourers who were piling up the wheat stacks. 
They turned to the right, away from the Listers' cottage, 
and as they crossed the road, they saw many barges 
coming down the lode. Some had already reached home, 
and the people were imloading the peat. Grirls, who had 
been gleaning in distant fields, had availed themselves of 
these to get an easy and, perhaps, a merry journey home. 
They had wreathed garlands of poppies round their hats 
and shoulders ; a custom of the fen- women, which con- 
trasts oddly with their uncouth costume of short skirts, 
men's leggings, and nailed boots. These did not go home 
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directly they landed, but stayed on the bank, chatting to 
the men as they stacked their peat. Their voices were 
joyous, and their movements had the alacrity which be- 
tokens that work is drawing to a close. 

Elsie and Lillingstone had walked some distance, and 
were out of hearing of these sounds before either of them 
spoke. They had crossed two fields, and had come to a 
lane, dark in the perfumed stillness of tall linden trees. 
Presently the lane widened, and the slant rays of the 
setting sun glanced through the broken line of oaks that 
surmounted the wide, irregular banks on either side, 
kindling fires in the gorse and brake that revelled in this 
strip of unploughed land. Nor did the sun gladden 
them alone — for Elsie, again light-hearted, was alive to 
these slight touches of beauty, and exclaimed, ' What a 
bright red your collar is now ! ' 

* That is our college colour.' 

' ThatVthe one I like best of all. Mother's going to 
give me a handkerchief of it, next time the packman 
comes round. It washes well too ; nobody 'd think your 
clothes had been in the wash-tub to-day.' 

'No, indeed. You were quite a witch to bring this 
back to a good crimson, after it had been in such a mess. 
But I am sorry my accident gave you so much trouble — 
you were tired enough without that.' 

' Oh I dont think of it,' and she smiled pleasantly, 
' I'm used to hard work — and besides,' she added, in a 
lower voice, and speaking hurriedly, ' I was glad, for it 
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doesn't often fidl in my way to do any good — so you 
mustn't thank me for anything:.' 

* No. I am going to ask you a favour now, and shall 
Isave the remainder of my thanks till I see you again,' 
he noticed the bright gleam that answered to his 
words. ' I fear I shall have to tax your desire to do good 
to the utmost — ^for the advantage will be all on my side. 
I have a fancy that my little adventm-e of to-day should 
not be known to anyone. Will you keep it secret for 
me?' 

Elsie stood surprised, and silent for a moment — then 
she gave her answer slowly, * Yes, sir, — since you wish 
it.' 

* Thank you,' and Lillingstone held out his hand, * your 
promise is a great relief to me, for I know I can rely 
on you. You must tniat me; for I can't give my 
reason just now. Do you think you can?' and he still 
held her hand while she whispered, * Yes,' for they had 
stopped at the end of the lane where it opened on the fen. 

The tall reeds rustled in the evening breeze, and moved 
the water into lazy ripples, making the lilies quiver on 
the rosy stream : and the forget-me-nots, faint with the 
long hours of heat, let fall a shower of blue petals, as the 
current swayed their slender stems. There was a sighing 
in the great trees, and whispering among the little flowers, 
as they woke from the sleep of the heavy day, and stirred 
with the life around them. 

Lillingstone's strange request kept Elsie silent, and he 
did not care to speak. 
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Suddenly she said, ' I must go home now, and finish 
setting the house to rights before they come tack.' 
Then pointing — 'You see that house behind the willows? 
keep to the left after you've passed it, you can't make a 
mistake after that,' and before he had time to answer, she 
said, ' Grood bye,' and set off towards home. 

When she went back to the cottage it was filled with 
twilight. Presently it would be disturbed by the tumult of 
fresh steps and voices. As she moved about the house, 
setting it in order, she was sorry that she must so soon 
efface all traces of his coming ; he might forget, and she 
might never see him again. But she had no time to 
dream about this ; and before any of them had returned 
from their work, the needful preparations had been made, 
and there was no outward change to be seen. 
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IV. 



The next morning Elsie woke earlier than usual ; and, 
contrary to her habit, lay still, watching the day-break, 
and thinking over the past day. Then, rising, she crept 
cautiously down stairs. When she had pushed the creak- 
ing door that opened into the room, she stopped on the 
lower step to enjoy the stillness ; it was hushed as if it 
watched the *leepers overhead. 

The thrush fretted impatiently under the piece of car- 
pet that was thrown across its cage, and hopped from 
perch to perch till Elsie took it off, and, pushing back the 
lattice, lifted it to its own place. It fluttered with de- 
light ; jerking its thanks at her with many bobbings of 
the head, and then pecked idly at the trumpet flowers 
that pressed inside the bars. As she leaned outside the 
window, looking up at it, a shower of wet fell over her, 
and stood upon her hair ; for the dew had fallen, and made 
circlets of clear beads round the edges of the honey- 
suckle leaves. Now she stopped to take a long look at 
her lilies, fresh after the night ; and, delicate as their 
fragrance, came a new sense of sympathy, with its vague 
promise and untried delight. 
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She went to the hack door ; and, as she opened it, the 
pale morning light searched slowly round every comer, 
showing her all her old friends now made new — ^new 
with the colour they would never lose in her eyes again 
-^waked by the in-coming light. 

It was too soon to begin any noisy cleaning ; even the 
kitten was asleep, with its fluffy fe.ce close to the embers ; 
so Elsie strolled down the garden to while away the time, 
and loitered till the rose-tints of the morning stole over 
the grey fen. The cattle rose slowly, one by one, and 
stared about them in surly discontent. 

The little birds crept out of the banks, and, flying low, 
greeted each other with cheerful twitterings. The strag- 
gling bushes sparkled in the light, and rustled with 
waking sounds. Presently, she heard the clumsy tread 
of her brother's boots, clattering over the brick floor ; 
then she turned aside to pick a handful of onions, and 
went in. 

The kitten had waked up, and was looking about with 
a surprised air till she appeared at the doorway, when it 
ran towards her, and rubbed itself against her dress, 
while she filled their baskets with bread and pork. The 
three men stood on the other side, of the table, mutely 
watching her movements. 

Jonathan, the eldest, was not much taller than herself. 
If there had been originally any likeness between them it 
was effaced by the hard life and exposure that had 
tanned his swollen features. Elisha was a repetition of 
the same type, but his identity was marked by a slight 
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squint. Jacob's face had more pretension to a meaning, 
which was mainly attributable to a pinched nose and close 
eye-brows, but it was supported in no slight degree by 
his own conviction that he was ' gifted.' He stood rather 
aloof while the others received their portions ¥rith a scarcely 
audible grunt, and went mechanically out of doors. The 
onions were his special treat, so he waited till they were 
added to his dinner. 

* Isn't it a fine morning ? ' said Elsie, as she handed 
him his basket. 

*Well enough,' he muttered, syringing it over his 
shoulder, and he hurried off to join his brothers. 

Not long after, Mrs. Reade came down ; and then began 
the pattering of little feet above, and cries for Elsie. 
But, as soon as she showed her head through the bannis- 
ters that railed off the top of the stairs, there was a great 
deal of scampering across the open landing, ^nd by the 
time she had walked across this to her mother's room, 
there was nothing to be seen of the children but a twitch- 
ing of the covers on the farther side of Mrs. Reade's bed, 
and a little pair of dimpled feet struggling to get shelter 
too. 

Elsie feigned not to see this, nor to hear the rtifled 
laughter, while she searched in every comer. 

' Dear me I | can't think where tjiey jgire all gone,' she 
said, as she stopped before the window that looked out 
on the back gardeju Then came a shout ; and two sturdy 
boys of five and Beven rushed towards her, exclaifljing, 
* You couldn't find us.' 
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* Essie couldn't find me\ ' echoed their younger sister, 
who was now sitting on the heap of tumbled covers, and 
using her fists most vigorously, to clear her face of the 
brown locks, which the boys' rough play had left in a 
tangle. 

It required a great deal of patience and persuasion to 
make them submit to be properly washed and dressed ; 
but this was done at last, and Elsie left them, and went 
to her own room on the right hand, just at the top of the 
stairs. She opened the door gently, for the baby child 
was asleep. The low slanting roof made a shadow over 
the little bed as it nestled in the comer, and a white cur- 
tain was drawn from the window, past the pillow, to screen 
it from the morning air. It was such a tiny closet, that 
there was only just room enough to pass between the 
bed and the oak chest, that held most of Elsie's worldly 
goods. A string of brown carved beads, thrown across 
the looking-glass, that hung slantways from the wall 
above it, was Kettie's ; so was the little pink volume of 
Mrs. Hemans' poems, that lay side by side with Hervey's 
* Meditations ' on the shelf below the glass. The blue 
shawl, too, that was so neatly folded in a comer, belonged 
to her ; for she shared her mother's room, where nothing 
was safe from the meddling of the boys ; and all her chief 
treasures found sanctuary in Elsie's keeping. There were 
a few roses in a cup on the deal wash-stand next the 
door ; she had given them fresh water, and moved them 
on to the window-sill, before she noticed that the blue 
eyes were following her movements. Then she stopped ; 
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and the child stretched out her arms, and clasped them 
round her neck, as she lifted her .out of the warm nest ; 
and the curly head fell heavily against Elsie's shoul- 
der, as she carried her into Grandmother's room to be 
dressed. 

Meanwhile, the other children had improved the time 
to their own amusement, and the increased disorder of 
the room. But, at last, they went tumbling do¥m-stairs, 
properly pinafored, and rushed out into the garden to 
escape from Rettie, who left off the work she was doing 
to look after them ; for she had to keep them in order 
till they went away. Eettie had outgrown this morning 
liveliness, and followed very slowly, looking as if she could 
have slept a little longer. 

* Now Rettie I look alive, and fill the kettle,' exclaimed 
her mother in a brisk tone, as she broke sticks into the 
fire, forgetting Rettie's duty in her hurry to say some- 
thing rousing; for Mrs. Reade had no sympathy with 
sleepiness in the day-time, it always provoked her to 
greater activity. She listened for a minute to the girl's 
reluctant steps, as she went round the house to the well ; 
and then stifled the uncongenial sound in a more vigorous 
crackling, which told Elsie that the real business of the 
day had begun. 

Mrs. Reade was not like her daughter, yet she had 
been a pretty woman. She was handsome even now, and 
the neighbours, who remembered her when she was young, 
said that Elsie would never be what her mother had been. 
Her style was more suited to their taste. Her small 
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aqtdline features had more piquancy, her hair was darker 
and brighter, and her hlack eyes had a sprightliness quite 
foreign to Elsie's. But the only exception in Rettie's 
resemblance to he# mother was her morning drowsiness. 

* We must get her out of that soon,' Mrs. Beade said, 
when Elsie came down stairs, ^ she puts me out of all 
patience.' 

' The days are long for her now, and it's likely she gets 
tired ; it must be very hot in the sheds.' 

* Oh ! I know its no use speaking to you, you're always 
for spoiling her,' said Mrs. Seade, as she went out of the 
door, not wholly displeased by her justification of Rettie. 
As she bustled to and fro before the back-door, while 
Elsie was inside preparing the breakfast, she dwelt with 
delight on Elsie's extreme goodness ; but she wondered 
what the children would grow up to be imder her lenient 
control. 

' Where are they now ? ' she asked, as she came in and 
looked at the empty chairs roimd the table. * We shall 
be late again to-day ! yesterday it was just upon eight, 
when we got there.' 

Elsie ran out to fetch the truants, and warn Rettie of 
a coming scolding ; but, happily, they were not far off, 
and a show of unusual quickness, stimulated by Elsie, 
kept the peace. 

They were all quite silent during the meal, which was 
eaten as fast as possible. Then Mrs. Reade rose qi^ckly 
to cut the great slices of bread they were to take to the 
pits. Rettie tried to look as if she was helping, and the 
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two boys stood in the way, without making any attempt 
even to seem in a hurry. 

After Elsie had tied on their lilac sun-bonnets, the 
little ones stood at her knee while s^ folded a white 
cloth roimd their bread and butter, and the elder looked 
slyly at Dot and laughed, as Elsie dropped two or three 
ripe plums into the comer of their little basket. 

* There now 1 I think we've got everything,' said Mrs. 
Eeade as they stood in a group near the door. * Youll 
see to Grandfather. I suppose you'd better go gleaning 
again to-day, as soon as you've made him comfortable. 
Eettie, you go on with the little ones, while I just look in 
to see how Mrs. Lister is ; and you boys I mind you don't 
upset that basket between you, and don't go gaping into 
the hedges, but walk straight on with Bettie.' 

The little party moved off slowly, looking back with 
the unsatisfying expression with which most young chil- 
dren receive instructions. 

When Elsie had seen her mother disappear round the 
hedge, she walked back across the kitchen, and listened 
at Grrandfather's door. Hearing no sound, she did not 
disturb him, but went upstairs, and had begun to dress 
the idiot, when she was startled by her mother's voice at 
the foot of the stairs. 

' Elsie I don't go gleaning to-day. Lister's sister says 
there was a gentleman here yesterday after your ferns ; as 
he didn't find anybody, he might come again to-day ; and 
remember too, to look in upon that poor woman next door. 
I declare, if that lazy hulking thing didn't leave her for 
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hours yesterday afternoon, to go gossiping ydth the Slacks 
at Copley's comer. She thinks if she's going to die, I 
suppose, it's of no use minding her ; you'll think of her, 
won't you ? and she went out again without waiting for 
Elsie's answer. 

Elsie's heart jumped when her mother spoke of ' the 
gentleman ; ' but, seeing that she did not know the truth 
of the story, she was relieved for the moment. Afterwards, 
when she returned to her dreary employment, she felt 
that this was only a momentary respite, and realised for 
the first time how painful it was to have a secret from her 
mother, and to be connected with anything that held her 
in dread of disclosure. Hitherto, she had been superior 
to whatever people might say ; but now, though she had 
done nothing wrong, some unforeseen chance might show 
her in a doubtful light. As she led the idiot downstairs, 
and left her contentedly eating her food on a bench out- 
side, she determined to profit by her visit to Mrs. Lister, 
to find out how much the sister really knew of the gen- 
tleman. 

As she went back into the house, she stopped again 
before the low door, and tapped lightly. 

* It's past seven, Grrandfather 1 Fm going to get your 
breakfast,' but while she was yet speaking the old man 
opened the door. She started, then laughing at herself 
for being so nervous, she kissed him, ' You made me 
jump, Grrandfather, — I didn't know you were up.' 

' Yes, child, I don't like to lie abed these fine morn- 
ings,' and, placing his hand on her shoulder, he went to 
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Lis chair, wbicli she settled comfortably for him ; this 
was only his habit, for he did not need her support. Al- 
though he was past seventy, and had worked hard through 
his life, he was not quite infirm. He was tall, and much 
bent, yet there was still something commanding in his 
appearance. His bald head rose calmly over a knot of 
wrinkles gathered on each temple ; his blue eyes too were 
calm, and had a look of Elsie ; a fringe of silver hair fell 
over the collar of his coat. He wore a £ided suit of 
olive brown, which ended in knee breeches, grey stock- 
ings, and buckled shoes. 

Elsie drew a little table near him for his cup and 
plate ; then, when he had all he wanted, she went out, 
and washed some potatoes for their twelve o'clock dinner, 
and, returning with a piled up dish in her hand, she sat 
down on a low stool near her Grandfather, and began to 
scrape them into a great brown pan full of water. Seeing 
that the old man eyed it curiously, she said, ^ Fm going 
to boil more than we want, a3 I shall give the boys a 
treat of cold potatoes to-night.' 

' Are you going to be at home to-day then ? ' 

When Elsie said *Yes,' a look of satisfaction stole 
over his face, and they were silent for some time. 

Then she saw that he had pushed away his plate, and 
was watching her, and although she could not have ex- 
plained why, it made her feel ill at ease. 

She got up quickly, and, clearing the little table, gave 
him the great Bible and his spectacles. 

As he wiped them slowly, he looked from her towards 
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the window, and then fixed his eyes on her again. * Your 
myrtle is blooming nicely, Elsie.' Elsie coloured quickly, 
and looked at the myrtle, then at him with ja little sur- 
prise. * And the lilies too,' he added, in the same con- 
templative tone, not noticing her enquiring look, * there 
are no flowers like cottage flowers, / think ; though, for 
the matter o' that, we're not likely to see any finer ones 
to judge by.' 

The children had been brought up in great reverence 
for Grandfather's v^isdom, and a certain dryness in his 
manner often kept them in doubt as to his real meaning. 
Elsie felt a touch of this childish doubt now ; so she said 
nothing. Presently he opened his Bible, and continued, 
slowly nodding his head, * Yes, the lilies of the field — 
they toil not, neither do they spin ; — ^yet Solomon in all 
— ^his glory ....', and h6 looked again out of the win- 
dow. 

The rest of the morning he stayed there quietly by the 
fire, looking up from time to time, muttering to himself, 
or asking some question about her simple duties, which 
kept her moving in and out J — ^busy in the constant rou- 
tine of preparing, and clearing away, that filled her life. 
This had never been varied except by harder work done 
out of doors, and worse times, when they feared the pay 
it brought would not be equal to their wants. 

After dinner, she was making haste to go next door, 
when the old man said, ' Give me my hat, Elsie, I shall 
get out into the sun.' 

She gave it him and they went out together. 
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* You're not going far, are you Grandfather ? ' she 
asked, as she closed the door behind them, * Mother told 
me to sit awhile with Lister's wife ; and she said there 
was a gentleman might come about some ferns.' 

* Very well, child, I'll keep about here, and call you if 
any one comes,' — then, turning with an old man's interest 
to the broken gate, * look here 1 who would think those 
boys could pass this twice a day, and never think to 
mend it ? ' 

* It's not been like that long,' Elsie jjuggested. 

* Time enough for them to see it ; but yoimg people 
have no eyes for these things.' 

He was still swaying the gate on its one hinge, when 
Elsie turned into Lister's cottage. 

This was just as Dobree had foufid it; as open, as 
desolate, as much wearied by the ticking of the clock. 
The only attempt at improvement was a fan that lay half 
shut on the foot of the bed ; one of those slight \mvar- 
nished things sold with the programmes, in foreign thea- 
tres. It showed a picture of the Champs Elysees in rigid 
perspective ; this was relieved by a livelier view of P^re 
la Chaise ; and the two were divided by the column of the 
Luxor. Miss Porteous, who carried her parish cares with 
her on her travels, had invested largely in these, and had 
sent one to Mrs. Lister the evening before. 

Elsie took it up, and was about to use it, when she 
noticed the glare of light on the poor woman's face. * I 
wonder where that Martha Lister is,' she said to herself, 
and went to a back door that opened into a dark little 
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wash-house, but there was no sign of her ; so she hurried 
back to her own house, dragged out some dark woollen 
stuff from the piece-bag, and, with a pair of scissors in 
her hand, was searching over and under everything for 
the twine, when Grrandfather peeped in at the window. 

' What are you looking for ? ' 

*The twine. The boys might have left that in its 
place.' 

^ You don't seem so pleased with them now,' he said, 
with an idle twinkle in his eye ; ' what do you want it 
for?' 

' For Mrs. Lister,' and she stood up, and looked round 
discontentedly. 

' Well, well,' said the old man more seriously, * maybe 
you'll find it upstairs ; I saw Jacob take it up last night. 
How is she ? ' 

* Oh 1 no better. She doesn't know me.' 

Elsie went back to her work, and had half fixed up the 
curtain, balancing herself across the bed with one foot 
on the window-sill, as she tied the stuff to a nail in the 
farthest comer, when she heard a slow ' well, sure,' from 
Martha Lister, who had come out to see who was moving 
in the sick-room. As before, she was fidgetting feebly 
with her apron. The sight of her threw a little additional 
vigour into Elsie's movements ; her work completed, she 
stepped down lightly, ' That's a little better, isn't it ? ' and 
she looked for approbation ; this was not whole-hearted. 

' If you like to, do it ; but it's no good, you're a wastin 
o' yer time, she smell like a copse a'ready.' 
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Elsie did not trust her temper to answer. 

^ She can't eat anything, I suppose ? ' 

^ No, I s'pose not ; ' and then, in a sudden illumination, 
Martha pushed a chair roughly towards the bed, * are you 
minded to sit by her ? ' 

^ Don't make such a noise,' Elsie whispered, as she took 
the chair out of her hand, and then felt along the shelf 
behind the head of the bed for a little bottle of scent that 
she had brought in one morning. 

* That's all gone,' said Martha, watching her movement, 
< I let it down and broke it, and as there was but a drop 
left, I throwed it away.' 

It was the remains of some the Seades had had last 
year from the parsonage, when their own children had the 
fever, and there was no more left; so Elsie went on fanning 
the burning face, and Martha stood staring at her. 

After a little while Elsie said, * My mother told me 
that a gentleman came here yesterday about our ferns ? ' 

*He said somethin' I couldn't understand; your mother 
made it out to be that.' 

Elsie looked at her attentively ; she was afraid that no 
one else had been there, but that Martha had seen 
Lillingstone, that her mother had made too hasty a con- 
clusion, and that she might be on the point of finding 
him out after all. She relied on Martha's stupidity not 
to notice her anxiety, and went on with her questioning. 

* What was he like ? ' 

' Oh I he was a fine young gentleman,' trying to recol- 
lect, ' and young too.' 
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* How was he dressed ? ' 

' Sure I can't mind what he'd got on ; but, now I think 
on it, he was all down alike.' 

Elsie's heart misgave her, that must be the immistake- 
able boating-suit. Then she asked suddenly, * Had he a 
flannel coat on?' 

' Well, sure I ' and Martha's dull features stretched into 
a grin, ' Would a gentleman go about in a flannen coat ? ' 

' Did you ask him in ? ' 

' No, he stood there at the door askin' questions 'bout 
the place. I didn't take much notice o' him, but I s'pose 
it's because I told you that he's young, and fine lookin', 
that you want to know so much about him,' she added, 
with a coarse leer from her small green eyes. But it had 
no effect on Elsie, who was thinking that, as Lillingstone 
did not leave the cottage without her, he could not have 
come here. Then, too, it struck her that she had met 
some one else, just before she saw him ; till now, she had 
quite forgotten this person in the excitement which 
followed. ' Well, it's no matter,' she said, ' I dare say if 
he wants anything he'll come again.' 

Martha, glad to be released from further questioning, 
retired into the gloomy back premises, and Elsie gave her 
undivided care to her sick friend. 

It was quite settled in her mind that, so far, Lillingstone 
was safe ; but the suspense she had endured gave her 
enough to think about ; and she felt quite bewildered 
that she should be so uncomfortable, when she had not 
done anything wrong. One thing, however, she knew 
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definitely : if she got out of this diflSculty without more 
trouble, she would never expose herself to the same sort 
of thing again. 

After her mother came home, the house was once 
more astir ; they had to give the children their tea, and 
get them out of the way, that Grandfather might have 
his little supper, and go to bed before the men oame 
home. Then came their meal, which was not so slight an 
affair. It was not till this was finished, and they had 
gone upstairs, that Elsie and her mother had a few 
minutes alone ; they chatted about Mrs. Lister, and the 
expected visitor, but Mrs. Keade was too tired to enter 
into any fanciful speculations on his coming again ; and 
soon after sun-down they were all asleep. 

Mrs. Seade was moving as early as her daughter the 
next morning, so Elsie put out her thrush in the usual 
methodical manner, and was obliged to deny herself 
the luxury of lingering among the flowers ; as this was 
the day that Mrs. Eeade remained at home to do the 
weekly cleaning. The press of different duties hurry- 
ing after each other swept all sentiment into the back- 
ground. 

The kitten seemed at a loss to understand why such an 
unusual posse of people should be in-tioors ; but a quick 
movement on the part of Mrs. Keade, decided it, at least 
so far as its own prospects were concerned, that they boded 
a day of affliction to itself. ' Now, little ones,* she 
exclaimed, as she caught up a wooden stool and a little 
toy-chair, and placed them briskly near the chimney 
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comer. * Now y<m sit down there, and play with pussy. 
Pretty pussy I ' and she stroked the kitten. 

Dot showed her acquiescence by an indiscriminate clutch 
at pussy's tail ; but Patty, whose wants were larger in 
proportion to her years, made a show of escape, stretching 
out her arms towards the garden-door. 

Mrs. Keade pressed them down gently. *No, Patty 
can't go out while the grass is wet ; she must be a good 
child, and play with Dot.' 

* I want my tradle,' she whimpered, and her face was 
puckering up very quickly. 

' Stay there I Eettie '11 get it,' but when Eettie gave 
her a little broken basket, with an old piece of flannel at 
the bottom, she took it with her head averted, as if that 
was poor compensation for her liberty. However, a 
happy thought came to her, which augured peace to Mrs. 
Eeade, who stood watching to see how they would settle ; 
this, was opposed at first, by a convulsive resistance from 
Dot, and some unheeded squeaks from the kitten, as it 
disappeared backwards into the ' tradle ; ' but, when Mrs. 
Eeade turned away a minute after, she was smiling with 
satisfaction at the rosy faces of the children as they bent 
over it, dimpled with delight. 

Having disposed of one hindrance, she went off with a 
lighter step to fetch a pile of dishes, which she had been 
washing on the bench outside. They were heavy; and 
as she came through the door, holding them rather high, 
she did not see Jenmiy's top spinning towards the step ; 
Eettie and the two boys were playing in a comer of the 
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kitchen, on sufferance till the grass should be dry. Jemmy 
bounded after it, bringing his head in sharp collision with 
her elbow, and making all the dishes rattle. Mrs. Keade 
stopped, and looked cautiously over them ; then, seeing a 
clear way to the table she set them down safely upon it, 
and let her hands fall in relief: and now she turned with 
flushed face on the offender, who was slowly edging away 
from her. ^ 

' You tiresome children 1 to think that Fve only this 
minute got those babies out of the way, and that you 
must come sprawling under my feet, doing more mischief 
than them — ^for it's not play — its mischieful you are;' 
she added, with an increase of excitement that made Elsie 
look up from her steady rubbing of the brass candle- 
stick. 

* Don't you think. Mother,' she suggested mildly, * that 
they might go out gleaning ? — ^it's a fine day.' 

The three looked askance at each other, delighted ; but 
they had the tact to conceal this, lest the too welcome 
pleasure might be forbidden. 

They were right; for Mrs. Eeade, hiding her own 
gratification in this easy plan for getting rid of them, 
feigned to reject it at once. 

'No, it's not for naughty children like them to go 
gleaning — ^besides,' she added, turning away as if the 
subject was dismissed, 'it's too late now; everybody 
round here must have gone long ago; and I couldn't 
trust them tg go alone.' 

Their faces fell again; but Elsie persisted, 'There's 
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Mrs. Joe Bailey never goes much before eight o'clock ; if 
they made haste they might go along with her ; and 
they'll do no good at home.' 

' No, sure/ said Mrs. Keade, ' and I don't know,' she 
added slowly, considering them from head to foot, 'if 
that wouldn't be the best thing to do with them. Now 
children I ymi mind you go straight to JMrs. Bailey's; 
and, if she'll let you go with her — which I'm not at all 
sure of — and she gave a warning frown, ' you must do 
as you're bid, and work instead of playing about. Now ! 
be quick, or I'll never let you go again.' 

The two boys went scuffling to the row of pegs, where 
their hats hung, and Eettie ran upstairs to fetch her 
gleaning apron. After they were ready, the three stood 
near the door, looking shy. 

Mrs. Beade enjoyed their embarrassment, and said 
nothing; but Elsie was more merciful. 'You'll be 
wanting some dinner, I suppose,' she said, reaching down 
a covered basket from the beam, and going to the cup- 
board. 

A hushed 'Yes please,' and a grin, rewarded her 
charity, 

' They're out of the way. That's a blessing 1 I'm sure,' 
said Mrs. Eeade, as soon as they were gone. 'When 
they're in the houfie, I always feel like to break my neck 
over the rubbish they bring in- Hadn't you better see 
after G^^dfather now ? while I go outside to waah a few 
things -for the children. You needn't trouble about 
Maria (the idiot)* Give her something to eat, and I'll 

a 
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keep her out of your way with me.' And she went out, 
leaving Elsie to * make much of the old man, as Mrs. 
Reade described her care and watchfulness for him. The 
thought that he had well earned this little rest at the end 
of his life, was always present with her ; and she did all 
in her power to make it as complete as possible. 

When Mrs. Reade had been out a while, the little ones 
held their heads in mimic consultation ; then Patty crept 
to the back-door to reconnoitre ; and seeing her Grand- 
mother settled at her washing, she trotted back, and 
taking Dot's hand said, ' Tum along ; Dranny's in back, 
we p'ay in darden.' 

' Yes, you may go,' said Elsie, who had seen this little 
manoeuvre, as she placed the breakfast-table near the fire. 
They chose a comer of the garden that could not be seen 
from the wash-tub ; here they managed to amuse them- 
selves for some time without attracting Granny's obser- 
vation ; and then, growing bolder in their security, they 
ventured out into the lane. 

Elsie had given them a look from time to time ; but 
now she had just finished her work in the kitchen, and 
gone upstairs, when Patty came running through the 
cottage to the back door. 

« Dranny, here's Dom a-tummin.' 

Mrs. Reade looked incredulous. 

*Et Dom,' repeated the child, excited at not being 
believed. 

Mrs. Reade wrung the soapy water from her hands, 
walked quietly through the house, and peeped over the 
wicket. 
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* Yes, sure enough,' she said to herself ; then going to 
the foot of the stairs, ' Elsie, here's Mrs. Gaithome. Can 
you come down ?' 

* Not yet. I've only just begun to scrub ; but I'll see 
her before she goes.' 

* Now, you go into the garden with Grandfather, like 
good children,' said Mrs. Keade, as she hurried about to 
make the place tidy before her visitor arrived. 

Widow Gaithome, as she was commonly called, had 
for many years been hostess of the ' Five Miles from 
Anywhere.' Just before her husband's death they had 
given up the inn, and their savings had enabled them to 
rent the farm adjoining it. 

She and Mrs. Eeade had been friends since their girl- 
hood ; and although Fortune had not been equally kind 
to them, they had kept up their intimacy, which had 
root in mutual respect. This derived an agreeable fla- 
vour from the strong element of self-satisfaction by which 
it was pervaded. Each considered the other to be the 
most thrifty woman — next to herself — ^in the neighbour- 
hood; and, as housewifely virtues ranked first in their 
estimation, they held together in tacit acknowledgment 
of this superiority. Neither of them took a decided step 
without consulting the other ; and often a slight occa- 
sion made excuse for a friendly chat. 

She appeared at the doorstep as Mrs. Keade was putting 
the last chair in its place. 

Mrs. Gaithome was a healthful, genial-looking woman ; 
keen-sighted, but kind. Her bright-coloured shawl be- 

a 2 
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tokened her easy circumstances, but the shortness of her 
black stuff gown proved she had no wish to forsake the 
busy habits by which she had attained them. Two rows 
of sound white teeth attested the long-preserved youth, 
while her frequent laugh proclaimed her enjoyment of 
it. If a fixed look on her short hard features betrayed 
her business capacities, and a qualification for the * look- 
ing up ' of servants, which she held to be necessary, the 
asperity that often accompanies such energy was denied 
by the unusually mild expression of her eyes. 

^ Well I ' she exclaimed, as Mrs. Keade came forward 
to meet her ; ^ I dare say you're surprised to see me here 
at this time o' day ; but I thought I should be sure to 
find you at home of a Saturday.' 

' Yes ; it's as much as the both of us can do to set the 
house to rights, and get the children's things ready for 
school on Sunday morning : there's a deal to be done ; ' 
then, noticing some anxiety on her friend's face, ^ I hope 
there's nothing amiss that's brought you here ? ' 

*Well, I can't exactly say how much is amiss. I 
came over to see if you can help me to the rights of 
it.' 

'There, sit down and untie your bonnet,' said Mrs. 
Reade, pushing the old man's chair towards her ; ' it'9 a 
hot walk 'cross fen.' 

* How's Grandfather?' asked Mrs. Graithome, as she 
seated herself in his vacant place. 

* Pretty nigh as usual ; he's gone into the garden for a 
little bit. But tell me what's the matter.' 
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*Why it's this plague, that's got such a head. Pm 
■o upset, I don't know which way to turn, or what to 
do.' 

* Bless me I It hasn't got among your cows I hope ? * 
said Mrs. Keade, with bright eyes and a blanching 
face. 

*Not yet, that I know of; but I don't feel that 
they're safe any longer, for I'm told it's broke out in 
Wicken.' 

* That isn't likely, or I'd have heard of it yesterday ; 
it's not much goes on here, but 's talked of in the 
sheds.' 

' It was only the day before yesterday it was found out. 
Mr. Nesbit came over to the ferm last night on purpose 
to tell me about it ; and, though it gave me such a turn, 
I couldn't help laughing at the way he came upon it. It 
made him all of a fluster, it did.' 

* -He's a poor honey I ' and Mrs. Eeade shrugged compas- 
sionately. 

* Yes ; but he's good-natured. If you could know the 
good* that man's done the few weeks he's been among us, 
you'd think so too, for all his pottering ways.' 

' That may be true. He's well enough in his way, I 
dare say, though he looks so soft,' said Mrs. Eeade, 
smiling. ' There's no doubt he's done good to Mr. Por- 
teous, for he's too poor to pay anybody to help him ; and 
what would he have done ? ' 

' That's what / say. We'll, this was how it came out. 
On Thursday Miss Porteous heard somehow that old 
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Peachy was bad again, and mentioned it to her brother ; 
so Mr. Nesbit went down in the afternoon to see after 
him. They kept him standing outside some time after 
he'd knocked ; and that boy of theirs ran rotmd from 
the back to see who it was. Then old Peachy himself 
opened the door, looking queer, and not so willing as 
usual for him to come in. " Well, Peachy," says Mr. 
Nesbit, not noticing this at first ; " I'm sorry to hear your 
rheumatism's worse again." " No better, nor worse ; 
allays bad I s'pose," says Peachy, not opening the door 
any mder. " Then I'm afraid it's your wife who's ill," 
says parson, catching sight of a curtain hung across the 
room. " Yes," says Peachy, " but we'll let her bide, if 
you won't take it ill, sir ; it won't do her no good to 
see anybody to-day." " No ; certainly," says he, stepping 
forward, and sitting down back to the curtain : " I should 
be sorry to disturb her ; but tell me what is the matter 
with her." " Well, sir," says Peachy, quite taken aback, 
and stammering : but parson stopped him by looking 
round. "Dear me;" — you know his fidgety way? (Mrs. 
Keade nodded) — " Dear me ! " says he, " don't you per- 
ceive it ? — what a horrible smell I " And just then there 
came such a groan from behind the curtain, not at all 
like a human being ; and then another ; but it wasn't he 
that waited for the second, you may take his word for 
that,. He was up, and out o' the door like a shot ; then he 
turned round, and, looking solemn at the old man, " My 
good friend," says he, '^ I'm afraid there's something here 
more than I understand." Peachy was all of a tremble. 
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Then there was another groan — awful — and a noise of 
something heavy moving a little. So Peachy, he sees 
his game's up, and says he, " Sir, if you'll consider the 
bad times, and my old 'ooman, and how she's our only 
cow — and not tell upon us." And so he drew the curtain, 
making Mr. Nesbit feel quite all-overish to see the poor 
thing lying there.' 

'What I the cow in the cottage?' exclaimed Mrs. 
Eeade. 

' In — aide the cottage. She was half-flayed with tar 
that they'd smeared all over her, and bled and cut dread- 
ful ; and her poor eyes streaming so, that I can't bear to 
think of it. But I've made up my mind to this, if w/y 
cows are taken, they must go, if it's only that that'll save 
'em ; for I've reared 'em all myself, and I could no more 

persecute them like that than I could ; ' here she 

pushed aside her bonnet-strings, quite at a loss for a 
simile. 

* And what did Mr. Nesbit do ? ' 

' Why, of course he told the old man that it was his 
bounden duty to inform. But he made him as easy as he 
could ' 

* Yes,' interrupted Mrs. Eeade ; * but he ought to keep 
to his preaching, and not mix himself up with anything 
where sense is wanted. Could he bring the old man to 
see it ? ' 

*Well, not exactly; because Peachy had heard how 
Casbum, the vet'nary from Newmarket, is to get a pound 
for every cow he kills, and Mr. Nesbit had hard work to 
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explain to him that Casbum, he gets his money whether 
or no ; and that it's hh duty to save the beasts if he 
can. 

< It seems hard on a poor man, doesn't it ? ' and Mrs. 
Seade sighed. 

* Yes ; but I think it's only right for the sake of the 
rest,' said Mrs. Gaithome, whose public spirit was roused 
by the remembrance of her own dairy open to the con- 
tagion. 

* May be. Has he been ? I mean Casbum.' 

* Yes. Parson went straight home, and told Miss Por- 
teous ; and she took the matter off his hands at once ' — 
here both the women laughed — * and wrote a letter quick, 
before Clarke, the postman, passed by. So he took it 
to Newmarket, and Casbum was here by nine o'clock 
yesterday morning, and the cow was shot before ten. 

*When all was over. Peachy told Mr. Porteous that 
he'd kept it for some days in his shed down to fen ; and 
he shouldn't have taken it into the cottage, only that 
that morning a stranger passed by, and from his way of 
prying about, he thought he had something to do with 
the plague. He took on very much about it ; so I think 
I shall go on and see the poor old folks ; it'll cheer them 
up a bit. And I shall hear, too, how the cows look 
when they're first taken. There's no harm in being 
ready. God only knows what may come upon us.' 

* Sure,' said Mrs. Eeade, ' as Mr. Slack says, we must 
use means, though we mustn't trust in 'em.' 

' As for me, I mean to use 'em and trust 'em too ; and 
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I told him 80 last night when he came in for eggs. Says 
he, " It's a visitation, and we must bow down before it. 
Faith is the only thing that avails." So I says to him, 
** What sort of faith ? for I believe that my cow-yard '11 
be empty if I can't find something to keep it wholesomer 
than other peoples'." ' 

* What had he to say to thcU ? ' asked Mrs. Beade, who 
enjoyed a controversy which she foresaw would end in 
the defeat of the dissenting minister, whom she dis- 
liked from motives she could never keep long in the 
background. 

* Oh, he said it must be faith that doesn't want evi- 
dence of the senses.' 

* He doesn't want sense, doesn't he ? No wonder he 
wouldn't let my Jacob expound at his meeting ; though 
he^8 got the gift, and the other hasn't.' 

* Sure enough. You remember Elijah ? ' says he to me 
in his slow way, holding the eggs up to the candle affcer 
Fd put them in his basket. Of course I remembered 
Elijah. "And how he prayed for rain?" I cut him 
short, for I could see what he was driving at. "That 
was many years ago," I said, "but if Elijah had been alive 
now, I don't think his cows would have been safe any 
more than mine. Times is changed. There doesn't seem 
to be much faith going about now," and I gave him a 
hard look to let him know that I wouldn't put up with 
that ; for it's what I've never been subject to from high 
or low, with nl^ name for fresh eggs all over the country.' 

' You did right,' said Mrs. Eeade with emphasis; 'now 
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our Mr. Porteous is different; folks say he's got queer 
notions of doctrine, but he doesn't do much harm either 
way, and he does pay proper respect to people. Fm sorry 
we can't help you,' she added, as Mrs. Gaithome rose to 
go, ' but if there's ever anything we can do for you, we 
shall be very glad.' 

' Yes, I don't want to be told that,' and Mrs. Graithome 
gave a confident tug at her bonnet-strings. * Don't call 
Elsie,' seeing that Mrs. Eeade moved towards the stairs, 
' the child has enough to do, and I ought to be getting on. 
Where's Kettie and the little ones ? I've been too much 
taken up to ask after them.' 

' They're all right. I've packed off the boys a-gleaning 
with Kettie. It's not likely they'll bring back much, but 
it's worth something to get rid of them.' 

' I dare say,' but Mrs. Gaithome did not agree with her 
usual warmth, for there were no children at the farm; 
and the blank in her otherwise cheerful house, blinded 
her to the worries of a large family. ' I shall come over 
soon, and tell you how we're getting on ; you're too busy 
to come over to the farm, I suppose ? ' 

' Yes, sure. When I do get a day at home, Fm glad 
enough to rest.' 

After she was gone, Mrs. Eeade could not resist the 
temptation of going upstairs, and retailing to Elsie all the 
news she had heard. Elsie had finished the circuit of her 
mother's room, and was going, bucket in hand, to her 
own, when she said, * Bless me, child I have you got only 
that to do ? how I've been wasting my morning,' and she 
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went down in a great hurry. But the waste did not end 
here ; for when they assembled again at dinner Grandfather 
had to be told all about it, and they chatted some time 
together ; so it was nearly four o'clock before the place 
had its bright Saturday look. Then Mrs. Eeade pushed 
the table aside, and said, 'Now, father, I shall have to 
turn you out again.' The old man moved away, and 
Elsie took her basket out into the front garden, where she 
sat for some time busy with her mending. 

' Look here, mother,' she said, as Mrs. Eeade came to 
the door in her pattens, with the dripping broom in her 
hand, ' I don't think this worth a patch, I shall only darn 
it ; what do you think ? ' and she pointed to a rent in the 
little print frock she was holding up. 

But Mrs. Eeade did not look at it ; her attention was 
fixed on the path over the fen. 

* I do believe ,' she said. 

*What is it, mother?' Elsie exclaimed in a sudden 
access of nervousness. 

* Why, a gentleman ; and it's my belief he's coming 
here, — yes, so he is. Just to think,' and she moved the 
pail from before the door, * that it should be now, when 
I'm all behind with my work, and sometimes for weeks 
there isn't a creature passing, and to-day we can't have a 
minute to ourselves.' 

Elsie said nothing. She sat still, listening to the 
approaching step. She saw the broken shadow pass over 
the flowers,, but she did not move till she heard the gate 
open ; then she felt bound to look up, and, to her infinite 
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satisfaction, she saw a stranger. She laid her work aside, 
and rose to hear what he wanted, with a strained com- 
posure that reminded Dobree of their former meeting. 
' What a strange girl,' he thought. He asked her if her 
name was Reade. 

* Yes sir.' 

* You sell ferns, I am told.' 

* We have some by us now. If you don't mind coming 
down the garden, I'll show you what we've got;' and they 
were going round the stone path which Dobree had 
explored alone, when Mrs. Keade rushed out. * Elsie, 
don't take the gentleman all that way round. You 
needn't spare my bricks, sit ; you can't do any harm ; and 
it's a shame that it should have been left about so late, — ^ 
l)ere Mrs. Reade stopped suddenly in her apologies, aad 
looked towards the gate in astonishment. There was 
Rettie with the boys. * And what's brought you home, 
at this time o' day, and how is it you've got nothing ? ' 

' We ha'nt been at all. We ha'nt been gleanin'. We 
ha' been at Mrs. Bailey's I ' exclaimed all the children at 
once. 

^Bo quiet, can't you? and let Rettie speak. Now 
Rettie, what have you got to say ? ' 

' Whj, when we got to Mrs. Bailey's, we foimd her all 
in a bustle, and not goin' gleanin', and she said we could 
help her a bit if we stayed, and she was sure you wouldn't 
mind, for all the cows are goin' to die, and she means to 
save hers, and she wants to know if you'd like some beef, 
for she's sent for the man to kill the old 'un, and shell 
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sell it at three pence a pound.' Eettie stopped for want 
of breath ; it had been a day of great excitement to her. 

' No, sure ; ' said her mother, * we don't want none o' such 
beef as that.' 

* It's quite good,' insisted Eettie, who had imbibed a 
party interest in the speculation, * and wonderful cheap.' 

' And what did you do to help ? ' asked Dobree, amused 
at her enthusaism. 

Rettie had not noticed the stranger in her anxiety to 
tell the day's wonders. She looked down, quite abashed, 
and answered in a subdued tone, * Hanging up onions, 
sir. 

* Hanging up onions 1 ' repeated Mrs. Seade, * what had 
that to do with it ? ' 

' Oh ! whfeit we got there,' Rettie began in her former 
breathless manner, ' there was Bailey in the garden, in a 
great way, sayin' it was no use, he'd dig graves for 'em ; 
and he was lookin' about for a place. But Mrs. Bailey, 
she goes up to him, and says, " Just let me see you do it, 
and you shall be the first to be buried in it 1 You'd 
better stir yourself, and help me to empty the bam." 
So we all set to work, and the bam was clear in no time ; 
and Joe, he ran up street for some lime, and we sprinkled 
it all over the place, and tied up strings o' onions all 
along the walls, and turned the cows in, and I think 
they'll do.' 

* Sure to do, Mrs. Bailey said so,' broke in the boys, 
who had had great difficulty in keeping silence all this 
timQ. 
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' They can't help it, if you've had a hand in it,' said 
Grandfather, laughing. He had come through the house 
while they were talking, and had overheard their account 
of themselves. 

* They look as if they had been working with a will,' 
said Dobree, making way for the old man. ' And what 
did you get for your day's work ? ' 

They were too shy to answer ; but the brown fingers 
closed tightly over the sixpences he gave them, as they 
ran off, impatient to get away with their prize. 

* Those are the little ones, I suppose ? ' said Dobree. 

* She is my youngest child, sir,' and Mrs. Reade pointed 
to Rettie. * Those are my son's boys.' 

Dobree looked surprised, and she was not insensible to 
the flattering suggestion. *My Jonathan, he married 
before he was twenty, and his wife died, leaving four ; so 
what could we do but take care of them ? And besides 
that, I've got two other sons, under Jonathan — but really, 
sir, I'm ashamed we should have kept you waiting at the 
door so long. We will go and choose your ferns now — 
unless you will do us the honour to come in and rest.' 
Then aside to Rettie, * Run round to the back, and get 
Martha out of the way.' 

* Thank you ; I cannot wait long,' said Dobree, and he 
turned towards the garden. * You see I know my way 
better than you think. I came here the day before yes- 
terd£ty, and explored all round the house to see if there 
was any one at home ; and then I was very glad to rest' 
in that cool comer by the well. I made friends, too, 
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\7itb a friend of yours,' he added, turning to Elsie, curious 
to bear her speak. But she said nothing, she only looked 
at him enquiringly. * I mean your kitten,' he continued ; 
^ it was playing with your knitting ; and, though I picked 
it up as soon as I saw it, I fear it was too late to save it 
from a rather rough game.' 

* Thank you, sir.' 

The uneasiness which had been established, during 
the last two days made her manner still more reserved. 
They had now reached the end of the garden. 

* Are these any of the ferns you want ? ' and she drew 
aside the alder branch for him to look into the lode. 

' What a good contrivance you have for keeping them,' 
he said, taking the branch from her hand. ' My friend 
told me I should find them in admirable order.' Elsie 
looked up for the first time quite quickly. * I want them 
for Mr. Scholefield. You remember him I dare say?' 
The delighted smile with which Elsie acknowledged this 
surprised him a little. ' How soon do you think you can 
collect those I want ? ' he asked, as he gave her a written 
list of them. 

By the end of next week, I hope ; ' and she folded the 
paper in her hand. 

A few minutes after, little Dot was pressing her fat 
cheeks against the bars of the wicket, that she might get 
the last glimpse of the stranger as he disappeared down 
the lane. 

When he was gone, Elsie looked into the kitchen, 
and said to her mother, ' I think I'll go in next door and 
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Bee Mrs. Lister. She was glad to have a few minutes to 
enjoy the relief from her suspense ; so the short time 
of solitude even in that atmosphere was grateful to her. 

During all that evening, in the intervals of her care for 
the children, she kept wondering when Lillingstone would 
come ; wishing that he had made no secret of his coming ; 
hoping that no one would be at home when he did come ; 
and worrying her head to calculate what chance could 
time his second visit so well for him as the first. The 
quiet Sunday, with its leisure hours, greatly helped .such 
vague speculation ; and so the week passed, and Thursday 
came round again. 

Mrs. Reade had stayed at home for the baking, and 
Eettie was sent out with all the little ones * anywhere,' 
to be out of the way. Mrs. Lister was better ; the fever 
had left her some days ago ; but the neighbours 
doubted whether she would get over it even now. 
She, however, was more hopeful for herself, and had 
sent in for the old man to go and read to her a little 
while this afternoon, so Mrs. Reade and Elsie were 
alone. They were both always glad when they could 
be together; for even if there was not much to talk 
about, it was pleasure enough for them to spend a few 
quiet hours undisturbed. Elsie was sitting in Crrand- 
father's chair, which she had drawn to her own place near 
the open lattice, busy with her knitting. She had on 
her brown working dress, and Eettie's little blue shawl 
was folded square over her shoulders. Her sleeve was 
turned up to the elbow; her round arm tapered to a 
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hand that showed traces of hard work ; but it was well- 
shaped, and its firm action suited the massiveness of her 
figure. Her hair had been gathered back as usual, but 
it was gradually creeping down ; an evil that befell Elsie 
every day, and of which her mother reminded her as 
regularly, on principle, though with secret pride in the 
luxuriance which made prim neatness impossible. Save 
for a golden gleam round her forehead, her head was in 
the shadow of the myrtle, now more thickly starred with 
blossoms. The ball of worsted was put behind it, to 
be safe from the frolics of the kitten that, perched on 
the edge of the table a little way off, was fidgeting 
restlessly as it saw the thread rise and fall with the 
stitches, hoping that some happy chance might bring 
the coveted treasure rolling on the ground. Now and 
then it consoled itself with furtive attacks on a long 
spray of honeysuckle ; but its efforts were not fortunate 
to-day, and Elsie did not take much notice of it either. 
The curtain was unhung from one side of the chimney, 
and thrown over the chair in the opposite corner. A 
quantity of dried gorse and wood was lying round the 
hearth ; and Mrs. Eeade showed how little of her youth- 
ful agility she had lost, as she tripped lightly over these 
to feed the flames which roared in the oven. Then she 
returned to the table, where she stood opposite the door 
kneading some dough in a large brown trough. From 
time to time she looked at her daughter, who was unusu- 
ally silent this afternoon ; not that this was unpleasant to 
her, for she too was quietly enjoying their freedom from 

H 
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interruption. She was as proud of Elsie's difference &om 
other girls as she was of her good looks. It is true she 
was vexed sometimes that she did not avail herself of the 
advantages which the village shop offered to her beauty ; 
but when the occasions of such disappointment were no 
longer fresh, she could not help acknowledging to herself 
that the girl had a way of putting on her things which 
made her look better than if she was more tricked out. 
The mother's intuitions on this subject did not deceive 
her. She expressed them crudely in a discussion she had 
one day with a friendly gossip, who hinted that Elsie 
* ought to be a lady; she was too pretty to be always 
dressed in brown and working hard.' 

* Well, to my mind, she wouldn't look much the better 
for that, unless she had the sense to keep clear of the 
flounces and gewgaws some of them wear. She puts me 
more in mind of one of the pictures in the chapel at the 
HaU.' 

* But they are Catholics, and worship the Pope,' the 
friend ventured to suggest. 

* Never mind about the Pope or the Catholics,' Mrs. 
Eeade put in quickly ; * this picture looks good as well as 
grand, and you'll never make me believe that the woman 
it was took for hadn't got some good in her; be she 
Catholic or Popish, or whatever you may please to call 
her.' The people at the Hall were good customers to 
Mrs. Reade's beehives, and besides that, they were such 
pleasant-spoken people that she took very liberal views 
of their errors. * And as for the work,' she continued 
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not caring to notice the scandalised look on her friend's 
fece, * I would rather have her as she is, than see her 
ashamed to do anything sensible, and making pretence to 
be very busy about lots o' little nothings. Fve seen" 
them often enough in the morning-room up there. If 
people can afford to sit still, with their hands before 
them, let 'em do it if they like, but be plain about it. 
It's those ways of mincing and making that I hate. Now, 
my Elsie wouldn't look like herself if she did nothing but 
fiddle-faddles all day long ; ' and here she dropped the 
subject, for she did not care to discuss her child too 

fully. 

The Hall was Mrs. Eeade's mirror of high life as of 
high art. She was a shrewd woman, with a capacity for 
worldliness limited only by the narrowness of her sphere ; 
but her love for Elsie was apart from every other feeling 
— ^it was like a religion. She felt there was something in 
her which exceeded the small demands of fen life ; and, 
although her slight experience could find no fixed form 
for her wishes, she longad to see those qualities brought 
out. She had plenty of spirit herself, and piqued herself 
on it — ^how else could she have brought up her large 
family on such slender means ? But more than once she 
felt this spirit might have failed her, had she not been 
helped by that strength of endurance in Elsie which she 
could not understand. Her affection was strengthened by 
respect ; but it was tinged with some sadness, for she said, 
^ Elsie meets trouble like an oak in winter, that doesn't 
bend nor sound to the storm ; but I'd rather see a little 

H 2 
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fluttering ; it 'd look more healthy and natural-like.' A 
little of this was in her thoughts now, as she went on 
vigorously kneading her dough. Presently she heard a 
step, and left off. Elsie heard it too, but it made her 
more industrious. 

There was a light tap at the door, and, after a quick 
^corne in' from Mrs. Beade, Lillingstone entered, and 
offered himself to her criticism. That this was favour- 
able was evident in the smile with which she greeted him. 

* They tell me next door that you can direct me to the 
coprolyte pits a mile or so from here.' 

* Yes, sir, we can tell you the way to them ; but they're 
not so close as you think ; they're a good three mile off,' 
said Mrs. Reade ; then, noticing that he hesitated a little, 
* Would you like to rest a minute, sir ? Elsie, give the 
gentleman a chair ; ' and she showed her hands covered 
with flour, in apology for disturbing her. But he had 
already found one for himself, smiling his thanks at Elsie 
as she rose to obey her mother's direction. 

* I shall not be sorry to sit down for a little while if I 
have another three miles before me,' said Lillingstone, 
turning to Mrs. Beade. He was glad to see he had made 
a pleasant impression on her. 

^ Indeed, sir, I am ashamed for you to come into such a 
litter as this.' 

* Not at all I I like to see that sort of thing going on ; 
nothing can be pleasanter than the smell of the wood you 
bum.' He spoke with an air of genuine enjoyment. 

' Yes, the kindling's well enough ' 
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*It seems to give a great deal of trouble, though,' he 
interrupted, looking round the room, which was strewn 
with brown prickles from the door to the oven's mouth. 

* Not that part of it,' said Mrs. Eeade, with a pleasant 
laugh at the incapacity of men to understand household 
work. * One sweeping '11 clear up the mess ; but it's the 
kneading that's hard work.' 

All this while Elsie sat with her head bent over her 
work, apparently determined to take no part in the con- 
versation, though Lillingstone had glanced at her from 
time to time as he spoke. Mrs. Eeade smiled to herself 
as she noticed this. * He'll find out his mistake,' she 
thought, * if he expects she'll be ready to look at every 
chance stranger that may happen to drop in. Yet she 
did not wish him to carry away an unfavourable opinion 
of her. 

* Elsie,' she said, as she pushed the trough aside, having 
finished kneading ; * don't you think that when the gentle- 
man's rested, you could put on your things, and go with 
him as far as Spinney Drove, and show him the road 
from there ? for it 'd puzzle me to explain it from this 
distance.' 

Elsie got very red, and did not answer at once. Mrs. 
Eeade was greatly surprised, but she tried not to show 
it. 

*I can't allow you to give your daughter so much 
trouble,' Lillingstone interposed in his smoothest manner, 
though he looked anxiously at Elsie while he spoke; 'I 
shall be sure to find my way well enough.' 
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* NonBenBe 1 ' said Mrs. Reade quickly ; < it's no trouble. 
You'll go, Elsie, won't you ? ' 

*Yes, mother,' Elsie answered in a quiet tone, still 
working steadily. 

* That's right I I knew you'd be ready to oblige ' — 
though Mrs. Reade was still uncertain of her daughter's 
behaviour. * And now I must wash my hands and get on 
with the baking. I hope you'll excuse me, sir,' she said 
over her shoulder as she went out. 

Lillingstone walked straight to the window, and planted 
himself in front of Elsie, who bent her head still lower 
than before. At last she looked up, for he did not speak. 
A bright smile was on his face, in which also was a 
strong consciousness of the secret between them. She 
blushed deeply, and lowered her eyes ; but presently she 
raised them again as if she had made up her mind to 
say something. 

* May I tell mother that you've been here before ? ' she 
asked in a timid voice, looking a little anxiously at the 
open door. A shade of vexation passed over his face, which 
made her look down again quickly. He drew a chair to- 
wards him, and sat down. Folding his arms on the comer 
of the little table, he leaned forward to read her face. The 
kitten was summarily displaced by this movement, and 
tumbled in many somersaults to the floor ; but the wool 
in which it was entangled came down too, so it rolled 
off the prize in triumph to the chimney-comer, where it 
soon forgot its fall in the distraction of stolen pleasures. 
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Elsie did not interrupt them : she kept up the appear- 
ance of knitting in spite of the tugging at the wool. 

* She was certainly very handsome 1 ' Lillingstone 
thought. Then he recollected what gross ingratitude it 
would be, if he did not keep up the remembrance of what 
she had done for him. 

^ It was very good of you to say just now you would 
come out with me, for I wanted to speak to you — to 
explain ; to tell you the truth, that was my object in 
seeing you to-day. Do you think you could come at 
once ? ' 

Mrs. Eeade came in a minute after, and found Lil- 
lingstone alone, looking out of the window. 

* You see I have taken your daughter at her word, for 
it is high time I should be off,' and he looked at his watch. 

' Well, sir, I won't hinder you ; time waits for no man, 
as the saying is. Elsie '11 be glad enough to put you in 
the right way, though she's a strange girl for not taking 
much account of people at first.' 

When Elsie returned home, not only were the remains 
of the baking cleared away, but the bricks had been 
washed down, and her mother was sitting with Grand- 
father, Eettie, and the little ones, enjoying the few 
minutes' rest before taking the bread out of the oven. 

Elsie ran upstairs at once, put something carefully in 
the oak chest, and then joined them at the table. Her 
mother was obliged to suppress her curiosity about * the 
gentleman,' for she did not like to question her before the 
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children ; and, as soon as they had dispersed, they were 
both busy again preparing the men's supper. Later, 
when this was over, and Elsie had gone to her own room 
for the night, her mother came in, and, putting the 
candle out that it might not wake the little one, she 
sat on the edge of the low, white bed, and watched Elsie 
as she stood by the open lattice unwinding her hair. 
The close-brooding twilight gave rest between the hot 
working-day, and the soft sunmier niglit. Mrs. Reade sat 
looking at her daughter lazily, till the brown coils had 
spread over Elsie's shoulders. 

' Well, child,' she said at last, * how did you get on 
with the gentleman ? Do you think any better of him 
now?' 

* Why ? ' Elsie asked, with a show of surprise. I didn't 
think bad of him, did I?' 

^ One 'd say so when you made such a trouble about 
going that little step with him.' 

* Well, I didn't want to go at first,' she said, looking 
away from her mother out of the window. 

* What a child you are to be sure I Any girl but you 
would have been pleased, for he's the best-looking and 
most pleasant-spoken young gentleman Fve seen here for 
many a day.' 

A bright flush of pleasure lighted up Elsie's face, but 
it was too dark for her mother to see it. She knew that, 
so she turned towards her again, and said laughingly, 
' But I never was a judge of good looks, you know, 
mother.' 
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Mrs. Eeade smiled to herself. She waited some time 
expecting Elsie to say more, but seeing she was not in- 
clined to speak, she did not question her any further. 

* Well,' she said at last, rising, and going over to the 
child in the cot, * I don't know what you may feel, hut 
what with the heat and the baking I'm regularly done 
up.' Elsie got up, and stood near her mother. < See ; 
she's fast asleep, the little duck I ' and she kissed Dotty's 
flushed cheeks. Then, as she turned to leave the room, 
Elsie said, * May I have your candle, mother ? ' 

*Yes; / don't want it; but don't keep it too long 
burning, for we must try to make the pound last out the 
month this time.' 

Elsie did not light the candle directly her mother shut 
the door. She went back to her place at the window, 
and waited till the house was quiet, save for the heavy 
breathing of her brothers who slept on the landing out- 
side. Then she went to the chest and raised the lid, 
taking care to manage the awkward iron handle so that 
it should not make a noise. There lay the packet which 
she had put away when she came home, and which she 
had been longing to look at the whole of the evening. 
She took it out, and carried it, with the candle, to the 
window-sill ; then she knelt down and looked at it ; and, 
although it was only an ordinary paper parcel, with no- 
thing to indicate what it contained, she looked at it in 
many ways before she opened it — even the slight scent 
that hung about it seemed to her like a glimpse into 
another world. At last, however, she untied the knot, 
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unfolded it, and there to her great delight was a crimson 
flilk handkerchief. But this was not the only thing she 
saw. Underneath was a card box, which had also a 
crimson border. She was too much pleased to open it 
at once. When she lifted the lid carefully, she foimd, 
under some wadding, an oval piece of ivory set in a 
slight gold rim ; on the other side was a portrait of 
Lillingstone. Perhaps for sentiment, may be for some 
other motive, he had been taken in the boating suit with 
the open crimson collar. The likeness was well given, 
as if the artist had fomid congenial work in the delicate 
outline, the large, dreamy eyes, the profusion of dark 
hair that hid his forehead, and colouring so faultless that 
it would have been captious to dwell too much on a 
certain weakness in the mouth. Elsie did not even see 
this ; she still sat looking at the picture, forgetful of her 
mother's injunction, unconscious of the passing time. 
To her it seemed perfect ; for on it had fallen the purple 
light of illusion. 
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V. 



It was Sunday eyemng, about a month after this. All 
the family were at home. Twice that day they had made 
painful procession along the dusty road to church ; all 
except Jacob, who had been using his gifts to the edifi- 
cation of a fen-meeting. This second attendance was 
imusual ; but GFrandfather had said that as they were such 
near neighbours, their presence was only a fitting mark 
of respect to Mrs. Lister, who had at last died of the 
effects of the fever, and was to be buried after the ser- 
vice. The children gave up their afternoon stroll with 
the better grace that the dismal ceremony excited their 
curiosity, for they had never seen a funeral before. Thtf 
eagerness of their expectation kept them wide awake 
during the prayers ; but as soon as the sermon began, 
this gave way to a weird dread which made it seem in- 
tolerable to them. Towards the close of it Rettie could 
not control herself any longer. * It will be here soon,' 
she whispered to little Johnny, and a sympathetic shudder 
ran through the three children. ' It ' was the coffin, they 
all knew that, though they dared not name it openly. 
Fatty peeped over Elsie's knee to see the cause of the 
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diversion, but the awed expression of their faces promised 
her no amusement, so she subsided again of her own ac- 
cord, casting a half-envious look at little Dot, who was 
£ast asleep in Mrs, Reade's arms. Then the children 
were quiet again, nervously picking at their clothes with 
fingers that were growing colder every minute ; for the 
constraint of the place oppressed them, and they were 
fretted by the monotony of a voice that spoke but one 
lesson to them — ^the practical duty of sitting still while 
* it ' was slowly and surely coming nearer, and, for aught 
they knew, might be put down at their very pew-door. 
But the sermon came to an end at last, and the children 
elbowing their way through the congregation, looked 
cautiously out of the door. The procession had only just 
entered the next field ; so, while the older members of 
the family joined the knots that were forming round the 
porch, they scampered off, and settled themselves in a 
convenient place on the churchyard wall, with their feet 
hanging outside, ready for a start in case their fears 
should be realised in any definite form. From this well- 
chosen position they enjoyed the excitement of a horror 
seen in security. And when they came home it was a 
relief to know that ' it ' was no longer next door. After 
they had had tea the reaction was growing into bois- 
terous mirth, when Elsie called them in to say their texts. 
Grandfather had taken his place in his oak chair, and 
Elsie had placed the great Bible on his knee. He wiped 
his spectacles with the thoughtful slowness of ^ne who 
feels the importance of what he is abotit to say ; but the 
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children did not show a corresponding readiness to come 
and hear it. Whenever they were on the point of being 
settled one was sure to rush off on some pretext, and so 
delay the lesson ; but they were all in their places at 
last. Jonathan had laid aside his pipe, and waa fidgeting 
about awkwardly near the back door. This was his 
acknowledgement of his parental duties, for he felt he 
was more responsible since his little ones had lost their 
mother ; and, if his presence at this weekly catechism was 
but a slight acquittal of them ; at least, it was not 
without effort to himself. Mrs. Reade was so placed that 
while she commanded the circle of young, rosy faces she 
could also look past Jonathan down the garden path, and 
see her two other sons, who were leaning over the pig-stye 
staring into the fens. To her this was a spectacle of 
unclouded satisfaction; the secret of it lay in her 
instinctive prejudice against daughters-in-law. She said 
it was no good to grub up the ground after the seed was 
well in ; so, when one such evil had been forced upon her, 
she had made the best of it. But a moderate success in 
one instance did not blind her to the risk of future 
ventures, nor to the symptoms which foretell them. 
Therefore, her motherly heart rejoiced, as week after week 
she saw her sons contented with the quiet dissipation of 
a pipe over the pig-stye, on the evening consecrated 
above all others to rustic love making. Presently a 
woman dressed in black appeared at the wicket. Mrs. 
Eeade rose instantly and went out to meet her, for she 
recognised Mrs. Soper, a sister of the widower next door, 
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who lived at some distance, and had come over for the 
funeral. She«had been in constant feud with the de- 
ceased; but that was no reason why she should forego 
the consideration which the occasion aroused. She was a 
sharp featured woman with a sallow complexion. She 
wore a bonnet cap, a frame of plaited frills secured by a 
kind of trace behind ; it left her ears and head bare, but 
for the walnut-sized protuberance which represented her 
back hair. When Mrs. Eeade held out both hands, and 
greeted her in the crooning tone of kindness adapted to 
her mourning condition, she only sighed, and suffered 
herself to be led into the room, conscious that she was 
bearing the honours of her supposed bereavement with 
becoming meekness and dignity. The children hailed 
her arrival as a signal for escape ; but Mrs. Keade 
motioned them back to their places. Jonathan, however, 
disappeared altogether. Elsie gave Mrs. Soper a chair 
and went to the doorway, where she stood for some time, 
apparently unconscious of the talking inside. The old 
man made some movement to receive the guest. 

* Don't get up,' she said, looking at him sadly, with half 
closed eyes ; ' I only thought Fd come in and hev a word 
with ye.' 

* And very kind too, seeing the short time you have to 
be here,' said Mrs. Eeade. 

Then there was a pause, but the inevitable awkward- 
ness of it was not aggravated by the embarrassment which 
attaches to a silence in more refined jcircles. Here, 
conversation was not an art in daily cultivation ; it was 
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restricted to gossip and curt remarks exchanged at meals 
or at work, A discussion with unemployed hands was a 
rare event, brought about by some social crisis, and 
attended by the formality of a public meeting ; no one 
made any attempt to soften the approach to the topic of 
the day, nor to lead up to it by allusion to others of 
secondary impdrtance. 

Little Johnny pinched his brother and giggled. Kettie 
reproved this by an admonitory frown; so they fixed 
their eyes on Mrs. Soper as the person who should relieve 
their suspense, and in the end she did not disappoint 
them. But for some time she sat looking straight before 
her, clasping a pocket handkerchief, which her grief had 
reduced to a damp ball, her right forefinger tapping the 
knuckles of her other hand, with a precision at such 
regular variance with the ticking of the clock, that it 
seemed like a pointed contradiction of that monitor. At 
last the scrooping sound of her chair moving on the 
bricks, warned them that her pent up feelings were about 
to seek relief in utterance, the persistent finger became 
still, and she cleared her voice by a preparatory cough. 

' Well, she's gone at last 1 ' she said, dropping her 
eyes with a groan, and pulling at the comer of her hand- 
kerchief. 

* Yes, a good woman,' said the old man slowly, as he 
took off his spectacles ; * she'll be very much missed.' 

' I for one'U miss many a little thing she used to do 
for me,' Mrs. Eeade added. ' I'm very sorry for her.' 

' Missed ! for the matter o' that, I don't know 'bout 
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bein' missed. Fm sorry for her ; but bein' missed 's quite 
anotlier thing. She was never but a poor creature. I 
told Samuel so eighteen years ago, and my words hev 
come true.' 

* She was always weakly, you see,' said the old man. 

* Weakly 1 there's a many 'd be glad to be weakly. She 
waa no manager I ' and Mrs. Soper raised her voice with 
emphasis as she gave out the secret of the eighteen years' 
disorder. *As I said to Soper as we was comin' along in 
our tilted cart — ' she made a slight pause, for the tilted 
cart was a new acquisition. Mrs. Eeade would not notice 
it, so she continued in no improved temper, * As I said, I 
shouldn't hev minded hevin' a little something, jest to 
keep her in mind ; but, if you'll believe me, when I come 
to look over her things — ^'xcept her Sunday shawl — there 
wasn't so much as a stockin' worth the keeping, there 
wasn't indeed ; ' and she leaned back in her chair, nodding 
at Mrs. Eeade with an injured expression. There was a 
pause. ' Now no one shall say that o' m€, whenaomedever 
the Lord may please to take me, and it may come sooner 
or later like a thief in the night, as we're told in the 
Scriptures, for I never was one o' the strong ones ; it's 
more sperrit than strength that Pve got.' 

' No, I know you never could do much,' said the old 
man, supplying the ready sympathy which he foresaw 
would be wanting in his daughter. Mrs. Eeade sup- 
pressed her amusement at his unhappily worded courtesy, 
but not so completely as to deceive her visitor, who recol- 
lected herself, and added hurriedly, 
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*But for managiii' and orderin' there's not my equal 
ixi the place, though I should say it myself.' The old 
man changed his spectacles nervously from one hand to 
the other, and Mrs. Keade looked at him with an 
idle twinkle in her eye, but' she did not come to his help. 

* Well,' he said at last, avoiding her look of amusement, 
and conscious that he was not saving himself by a very 
forcible remark, ' everybody can't do alike.' 

* No, — ^all's not gifted the same, but anybody can be 
savin', as for me, •' 

' But this poor thing next door,' interrupted Grandfather, 
she never had much to save, I'm afraid.' 

' It's hard to tell what 'd be enough for some people. 
She'd got nothin' left but her Sunday shawl, and Sam said 
he'd like to see the girl wear that some day. I told him it 
wouldn't suit her one bit, but there — he's so pig-headed, 
it was no good speakin'.' 

' Oh ! shell think of her mother, keepsake or no keep- 
sake,' and Grandfather shook his head mournfully. 

Mrs. Soper looked disgusted. ' And you call that a way 
o' bringin' up children ! never sayin' 'em nay, lettin' 'em 
run in and out like rabbits in a warren, and if they're not 
in to meals, keepin' a warm bit for 'em in the oven I I 
may ha' been misguided in some things, but I know my 
duty better than that. No children hev been sharper 
looked up than mine, though I say it ; I've never forgotten 
what Solomon said o' the rod, and yet,' she added after a 
slight pause, * what's the thanks you get for your pains ? 
It often hurts my feeldin's to think that if it pleased the 

I 
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Lord to take me, pVaps they wouldn't grieve more nor if 
they'd been left to their own ways,' and she sighed and 
sank back in her chair. Mrs. Keade deprecated her 
despondency; this seemed to give her some comfort, for 
she began again with renewed energy, ' Leastways they 
can't quite forget all I've taught 'em ; and as for hers — 
they've turned after their teachin' sure enough I For I 
do think it a shameful thing that she should hev reared 
but those three, and not one of 'em come to her buryin'.' 

* Why, the lad's at sea,' broke in Mrs. Eeade, rather 
sharply, ' so there was no thought of hw being here ; and, 
seeing the girls are so far off, and hadn't money to come 
while she was ill, I don't think it reasonable to expect 
they'd come now.' 

* Well,' said Mrs. Soper, straightening herself up, * I 
must say, I like to see proper respect paid, where there's 
a will there's a way. If they'd a mind, they'd hev foimd 
people to lend 'em the means.' 

' It's a bad thing for young people to get into debt,' 
said Mrs. Keade, firmly, looking at her own little people 
to see that the lesson was not lost. They met her scrutiny 
with most docile faces, for the weight of morality, floating 
through the conversation, made it depressing to them. 

Meanwhile Grandfather, who liked the Lister girls, 
explained in a gentle tone, * They knew that that was 
not what their mother would have liked. They earn their 
living so slow ; it would have been a long time before 
they could have paid it off; and she, poor thing, always 
taught them different from that.' 
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Mrs. Soper was not prepared to listen to quotations from 
Mrs. Lister's school, so she persisted in a sanctimonious 
tone, ' TTiere's a time to cast away stones, and a time to 
gather stones together ; and, if ever there was a time to 
borrow, it was now. And if so be it had happened that 
they couldn't pay it again, why, everybody must hev 
somethin' to put in their stomachs, and cover their backs, 
the Lord must provide ; but payin' proper respect to 
their mother after she's gone's quite a dififerent thing from 
leavin' their place, and idlin' about on pretence o' mindin' 
her, when there was Martha wi' nothin' else to do.' 

There was another pause. Mrs. Eeade looked at her 
guest with stony eyes, and bit her lip. The old man felt 
averse to arguing with her any more, so he put on his 
spectacles once more, and said quietly, ' I've a habit of 
reading a little with the young ones every Sunday evening. 
If you don't mind, we'll go on.' 

Mrs. Soper cUd mind, but she knew Grandfather's deter- 
mined character too well to oppose him, and assumed an 
appearance of interest which quite overpowered the chil- 
dren for the moment ; they soon forgot their shyness, 
however, when the old man looked slily towards the little 
group and said, * I suppose there's no picture to-day ? ' he 
made a point of never expecting a picture, and his surprise 
always enhanced the pleasure of showing it, while its 
weekly recurrence robbed nothing from its freshness. * Oh 
yes I ' exclaimed all the voices at once, * to-day wasn't a 
picture day, but teacher gave us one because we were so 
good.' 

i2 
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* Dood 1 ' repeated the baby child in explosive delight, 
as Eettie lifted her down from a chair, for it was her 
privilege to carry the picture, and she now waddled to 
her Grandfather, with her fat, dimpled arms stretched out 
triumphantly holding up the great placard. On it was 
painted, in very florid colours, a cross-looking, red-haired 
man in a blue dressing-gown. He was seated on a sand- 
bank, with a yellow gourd of prodigious growth poised 
nicely over his head. Any one at all familiar with 
scripture, and with the specimens of art which national 
schools provide to cultivate the taste of their pupils, and 
stimulate their religious enthusiasm, would at once recog- 
nise this to be Jonah. 

' Now, my dear children, look at this. Can any of you 
tell me what makes Jonah look so sad ? 

The children's eyes opened wider, but there was no 
answer. 

' He thinks the pumpkin's comin' down on his *ed 1 * 
exclaimed Johnny at last, in a burst of intelligence ; he 
had noticed the insecure slightness of the stem. 

The look of reprobation with which Johnny's guess was 
received, had a chilling effect; this may have been an 
indirect cause of Eettie's suggestion, murmured in a 
sententious tone, * The worm 1 ' 

* What worm ? ' asked Grandfather ; but, at once recog- 
nising this answer to be of more orthodox derivation, 
he said, 'No, dear child, God had not sent the worm 
then; he had troubled him in other ways. It was the 
wrath of God.' 
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Mrs. Soper was ostentatiously scandalised. 

* Now, children, be careful,' Mrs. Eeade put in, * Johnny 1 
you know better than that,' but her face beamed with 
unspoken motherly excuses. 

* Let us turn to the text,' said the old man. ' Eettie, 
where is it ? ' Rettie began to read in a high nasal key, 
* " So Jonah went out of the city, and sat on the east side 
of the city, and there made him a booth, and sat under it 
in the shadow, till he might see what would become of 
the city — ," ' she stopped. 

Mrs. Soper closed her eyes with an air of edification. 

^ Now, my dear children,' said Grandfather, ' before we 
go any farther, let us think of the lesson we may learn 
from this,' and placing his hand on the open book, he 
looked at them over his spectacles. Then aside to Mrs. 
Soper, *I hope it doesn't tire you to listen to these 
questions ? ' 

* Oh, no 1 it's right they should be brought to think o' 
their souls, poor things ; 'specially now, when one's jest 
been called out from among us.' 

* Elaie^s goin' away to-morrow I ' Jemmy called out. 
It did not accord with Mrs. Soper's notions, to encourage 

children's remarks; but her love of news made compromise 
with her principles ; so she looked over Jemmy's head 
enquiringly at Mrs. Reade. 

Mrs. Reade nodded, ' Yes, only for a few weeks, — to 
Widow Graithome's.' 

* To Widow Gaithome's at Upware, how's that ? ' 
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* It's only that she's let her rooms to a gentleman, and 
wants more help than little Mary Jane Bailey.' 

* And what will you do without Elsie ? ' 

* Do 1 why, Kettie must take her place. It's high time 
she'd learn to keep house, I'm sure ; Elsie did it long 
before she was her age,' nodding over to Eettie with a 
brisk look as she spoke ; ' besides,' she added, ' I'd just as 
soon she didn't work much longer in the sheds.' 

*And for how long's Widow Gaithome engaged mth 
her lodger ? ' 

' 'Only till the end of the holidays; for he's over at 
Cambridge, and wants a quiet place, where he won't be 
disturbed from his books. He's no stranger,' she added, 

* for he's only son in the family where Mrs. Gaithome was 
so long in service.' 

* Well,' said Mrs. Soper, settling herself in her chair, 

* I don't want to put anyone out o' heart, but it's not / 
should like to change places wi' Elsie, while such stories 
are goin' about the place.' 

Elsie turned and fixed an anxious, scrutinising glance 
on Mrs. Soper. 

' Yes, stories ; sure enough,' she continued, answering 
Mrs. Eeade's look of surprise, ' I'd never get a wink o' 
sleep in that place 'long o' the ghosts they say walk about 
there every night.' 

Elsie fell back into her former listless attitude, and 
looked out into the country pre-occupied as before ; and 
Grandfather, seeing that gossip was likely to engross all 
attention, closed the book, saying, 'Well, children, I 
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suppose that must do for to-night.' They all ran out 
into the garden glad to escape, except Eettie, who put 
her chair away slowly, with a look of regret for the plea- 
sant' hour wasted. She made a step to join Elsie, but 
remembering Mrs. Soper's remark about the ghosts, she 
went and stood near Grandfather to hear what more §he 
would say about them. 

' You're thinking of what they say about the ghosts of 
the covered way, I suppose,' said Mrs. Eeade, as soon as 
the little people had left them quiet, * I don't set much 
store by such tales, at all events they haven't hurt Mrs. 
Gaithome yet.' 

* Oh I of course folks needn't believe it if they don't 
like, but my grandfather saw them, and he wouldn't hev 
believed it more than other people if he hadn't. He 
always used to say, " It's a nasty coimtry to live in, for 
there's nothin' stirrin' 'bove ground, and the dead, who 
ought to bide quiet in their graves, wander about o' nights 
in the hollows they moled out for their selves when 
livin'." ' 

' I don't think there's much for those who do right to 
mind," said Grandfather, as a corrective to the rather 
doubtful expression gathering on Eettie's face ; ' let them 
be quits with their conscience and they needn't fear.' 

* Oh dear no I ' said Mrs. Soper, hastily returning to the 
pious tone, ' It's only to believe, we're told that whom- 
somever believes, will be took care of ; but the thing is, 
can we be sure when we do believe ? ' and her emphatic 
fore-finger again came into play. 



»*• 
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It fidgeted Mrs. Eeade, who brushed down her apron 
vigorously, and exclaimed in a rousing tone, ^ Little aa 
may seem to be stirring, it's not everybody has got time 
to bide still wondering, since the cattle-plague's come 
here. We've got more than ghosts to expect, it behoves 
us to look alive, and move about a bit.' 

' Yes,' chimed in the old man sadly, ' there's many a 
one was well to do at sowing, will be poor before harvest 
is over; and us working folk will have a hard winter of it — 
not that / work now,' he said, correcting himself, ^I could 
yet do a little, but they won't let me. They're good boys,' 
he added in a softened tone as he looked at their mother. 

It would have been contrary to Mi-s. Keade's nature to 
make any show of feeling before Mrs. Soper ; so she drew 
herself up still more rigidly ; but, before she fell into her 
fixed stare out of the window, her eyes wandered over his 
bent shoulders and silver hair, with an expression which 
carried some meaning to Eettie, for she drew a little 
nearer and wound her arm gently round the old man's 
neck. 

* I've been told it's spreadin' very much 'bout here,' 
said Mrs. Soper, in an indifferent tone. 

'Yes, but there's some yards not touched. Farmer 
Brasnell's is well-nigh cleared, but he bought up a lot of 
old stagers just before it set in, and they say. he'll be none 
the loser.' 

* He's a sharp old customer, is old Brasnell,' put in Mrs. 
Soper with evident enjoyment. 

' That he is ! and his wife and daughter have been busy 
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enough, making camphor-bags, so that all the cows went 
about with them hanging at their necks.' 

* Yes, I heard that, and that they had 'em vaccinated 
like infants. But hev Widow Graithome a lost any ? ' 

* No, and the Baileys are all right so far, but they've 
had one of theirs shot at the parsonage. He did a kind 
action, did Joe ; one of their cows calved just about the 
time old Peachy's died, so he gave the calf to the old 
man, and it was a great comfort to him at the time. It 
looked well for Bailey, / thought, he being out of work, 
and ailing too.' 

* He was allays a poor thing,' and Mrs. Soper's pinched 
lips curled in derision of such imprudent generosity. 

Kettie did not wait to hear more. It was plain to her 
that they were not going to say anything further about the 
ghosts, so she turned away, discontented for the second 
time. The day before, Elsie had not had time to chat 
with her, as she usually did on Saturdays ; so she loitered 
slowly down the path, vexed that she had stayed so long 
away from Elisie, on her last night at home. When she 
found her at the bottom of the garden, she stood still for 
some time in a morbid, fretful mood, without drawin^^; 
her sister's attention ; for Elsie, who was on the other side 
of the hedge, did not notice her ; she was looking into the 
baskets that held their stock of ferns. Presently, as she 
drew one of these to the bank, she stood up. 

' What, Eettie, are you there ? you're just in time to 
help me ; and now I can tell you how to manage them 
when I'm gone. Eettie moved forward to the gap with 
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an unwilling step, but her sister was too busy to notice it. 
* There now, you see that one,' she said, pointing to the 
filled basket, * those are what we've got for Mr. Dobree. 
You must be very careful not to let them be hurt in any 
way, for he doesn't want them to grow, he'll only pick out 
the best leaves and dry them. As for the basket farther 
on, we may as well empty it at once, for that set's finished.' 
She drew it towards her with a stick, * There 1 catch hold 
of the handle that's coming up close to you — quick 1 ' 

But Rettie was not quick ; and as she saw it fall 
heavily into the water she gave a heartfelt * Oh my 1 ' 

* What ! has it gone all over you ? ' asked Elsie, letting 
go her side of the basket ; for she thought so deep a sigh 
was caused by a splash on the Sunday frock. 

* No,' said Eettie, stolidly. 

This was an unusual tone, so Elsie looked up. * What's 
the matter, Eettie ? Why do you want to go away ? ' 
Elsie was sorry for the puckered face ; so, encouraged by 
her sympathy, Eettie continued still pouting, 

* You don't know when you'll come back, and you've 
been so took up with the ferns you hadn't any time to be 
with us ; and it isn't at all as nice as it used to be ' — here 
she began to cry. 

Elsie put her arm roimd her, and drew her to the bank ; 
then she sat down by her side, and began speaking in a 
soothing tone, ' You mustn't forget that I'm only going 
for a very few weeks ; and I'll come and see you often 
between whiles. You will come and see me too. As to 
my being out lately, it's because we've done better this 
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Bummer by the ferns than ever before. We ought all of 
us to be glad of that ' — here she paused and sat thinking 
for some time. When the sobs grew less frequent she 
began again, ' And I know you'll try to remember all I've 
told you about Martha, and the little ones, and about 
giving mother as little trouble as possible, so that you'll 
be such a good housekeeper 'gainst I come home again. 
And you'll attend to the ferns, won't you ? and see that 
you don't put the baskets away in their place before 
they're dried.' 

She got up and busied herself again about the ferns. 
Rettie did not answer ; she sat looking on listlessly till hers 
sister had finished her work ; then she sidled close to her and 
whispered, * You're not angry with me, Elsie ? ' 

* Angry with the child I why should I be angry ? ' she 
exclaimed, and taking Eettie's face in both her hands she 
kissed away the tears that were beginning to fall again. 
*Now rim indoors, for see the moon is up, and there's 
mother coming, wondering why we've been so long.' 

Eettie turned towards the cottage, but in spite of Elsie's 
assurances, she still cherished the heresy ' that it wasn't 
at all as nice as it used to be.' This, however, she took 
good care to conceal, for she had nothing definite to com- 
plain of ; and Mrs. Reade's opinions on the subject of 
depression were decided. Whenever the evil appeared in 
her own family, she met it promptly with a thick yellow 
dose, stirred in a cracked green teacup kept for the ,pur- 
pose. That this was efficacious as a remedy cannot be 
confidently asserted ; but that, once taken, it was ever 
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after a powerfdl stimulus to self-control was evident in 
Bettie's cheerful face as she came up to her mother, who 
was standing on the doorstep, enjoying the pleasant Sunday 
loitering — the poor man's rest, so sweet in its complete- 
ness — so sad in the narrowness that forms that complete- 
ness. 

* Well 1 so you left us to ourselves I ' she said with an 
intelligent smile, as Elsie came slowly up the path. 

* Yes, mother, I thought I might as well set the ferns 
to rights, since we couldn't get our nice Sunday evening 
together.' 

* That was just as well. There was no call for you to 
stop and listen to her nonsense. Now, Eettie, you go on 
quickly, that's a good child I I put the little ones to bed 
more than half-an-hour ago, and your evening and morning 
song isn't alike you know.' 

Eettie said nothing, but went up to her Grandfather 
and wished him good night ; he put his hand on her head, 
muttering in a soft tone, ' Good girl, good girl I ' 

* The little one isn't going to grieve, is she ? ' Elsie 
whispered, as the soft arm was pressed round her neck for 
the nightly kiss. She turned away quickly, and Elsie 
heard a stifled sob as the child darted up stairs. 

Very soon after, the others also had separated for the 
night, leaving the front door unlocked for the yoimg 
men, who were always a little later on the Simday even- 
ing. Elsie began at once to put her few things in readi- 
ness to go away. One of the first she took out was a 
card box, which she looked at, but did not open ; then 
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she folded round it a pair of stockings, each separately, 
making a square parcel, which she put in the middle of a 
bundle handkerchief, that was spread out on the chair 
near the window. She went on with her arrangements, 
but now and then she stood thinking ; often looking back 
on the parcel lying on the chair. Suddenly, she left off 
and went to the door, opened it as gently as possible, and 
tapped lightly at her mother's room. She foimd her look- 
ing out of the window, still enjoying the cool air. * I 
thought I'd come and say good night once more, mother, 
as it's the last night.' 

* Bless the child 1 what's come to her ? Surely you're 
not sorry you're going, Elsie I ' 

* Oh, no ; but — I thought I'd come in again.' 

* Oh, that's all, is it ? for I wouldn't have the child go 
against her will,' she said, fondly stroking her hair. 
^ Well, good night, and God bless you, my own,' she added 
as she kissed her and sent her off, ' and make haste and 
get into bed, or you won't be very brisk to-morrow,' she 
called after her, as she was leaving the room. 

When she went back she moved about, still collecting 
her things, and loitering over them. At intervals, she 
bent over the sleeping child whose low breath gave life to 
the stillness, which was in harmony with her own rest. 
This was no blank, but a pause, alive with memories and 
hushed with hopes ; for the visit in which Claude Lilling- 
stone had made so favourable an impression on Mrs. 
Eeade, had not been his last to the fens. He had come 
again a few days later ; and although he had not shown 
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himself at the cottage, he had seen Elsie very often on 
pretext of getting ferns. Mrs. Eeade knew that more 
than one set had been prepared for him ; but she did not 
know that Lillingstone was with Elsie while she gathered 
them ; for the right time for the promised ' explanation' 
had not yet come. He had acted in this as he had done 
all through his life in other things. His father and an aunt 
into whose charge he had been given, when he was first 
sent home from India, had a fixed- notion that ' the dear 
boy had very superior abilities, and would make a figure 
in the world some day.' This belief — being of their o^ n 
origination — ^was strong, and their patience enduring ; 
for they were still waiting for proofs of his genius. Days, 
months, and years had succeeded each other, and ' the 
bright, intelligent boy' as afterwards Hhe gifted, and 
charming young man on whom our hopes are centred,' had 
always found some engrossing pursuit to fill up the pre- 
sent, and postpone any real work to an indefinite time, 
which was never to be very far distant. So he was but 
following the bent of his old habit now ; when, having 
given unwonted solidity to the expectations of his friends 
by staying up at CambSdge during the long vacation, he 
allowed himself to be diverted from his purpose by the 
accidental meeting with Elsie. At first he did not speak 
to her of his rich relations, fearing to wound her by the 
suggestion of a difference between them ; but later, when 
his idle, listless moods, and the time wasted in the fens 
began to tell on his reading, his dependent nature craved 
sympathy ; and Elsie's want of education placed it so 
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completely out of her power to question him incon- 
veniently about the details of his work ; that, at last, he 
told her of his position, and his anxieties without any 
restraint. It was an awkward plight to describe. He 
was in awe of his father ; but beyond him there was his 
own little world which had hitherto been favourable to 
him. These friends admired and flattered him, and it 
was but a small part of their anticipations that he should 
take a high degree — men of less capacity than they 
attributed to him yearly did this. But this slight thing 
he knew he could not do. If he was plucked these con- 
genial people would no longer be favourable, and his con- 
ventional career would be done. He was bitter against 
them beforehand, and his thoughts turned to Elsie. She 
would be sorry, but she would be true ; and he gained 
courage from the certainty. Perhaps, in the end, it 
might have been better for him to have failed, and to 
have been separated from these people ; he might be more 
successful. How that should be, it was too much for 
him to say now ; for he would have to get through a great 
deal of general reading before he could be sure which 
way his talents inclined ; that he '^ould eventually marry 
Elsie, however, he had quite decided by this time, but he 
had not told her of his decision yet ; meanwhile, he used 
the excitement of uncertainty to fix himself more firmly 
in her mind. 

As for Elsie, she had attached but little importance to 
their earlier interviews ; but now, he had so woven him- 
self into her afifection that she did not dare to dwell on 
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what her life would be if he passed out of it. Of late, 
at times when the cottage was quiet, and everything at 
rest, thoughts came to her mind that seemed like sounds 
of music vibrating in unison with her life ; in contrast 
with which the monotony of the old times seemed almost 
imbearable to her. When he gave her his full confidence 
the revelation of weakness it contained was a great shock 
to her ; for she, in her ignorance, had always thought that 
' the training gentlefolks went through gave them strength 
of mind.' This disappointment set her wondering about 
the truth of another notion, equally prevalent among the 
poor, that the ' gentry are hardened by luxury, and have 
less feeling than conmion people.' But she passed by her 
own pain, and set herself earnestly to induce him to per- 
severe an his work, promising herself that she would no 
longer be an excuse for his wasting more time in the fens. 
Then he assured her, that he might just as well spend his 
time in coming out to see her, as in straining his eyes 
over books when his thoughts did not follow them. 
Later, he hit on a plan which would keep him in the 
right mood for working — he would take a lodging at Mrs. 
Graithome's that he might be near Elsie ; he would see 
her oftener, and work would then be a pleasure to him. 
The advantages of this plan were not quite so plain to 
Elsie ; but she hoped there might be some reality in it 
which she could not imderstand, and, perhaps, she entered 
into it all the more cheerfully, that she was not insensible 
to the pleasure of seeing him more often. Then, on the 
strength of the great industry he should practise as soon 
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as he had settled at the farm, he decided on giving up the 
interval to the thorough enjoyment of a preparatory holiday, 
in the course of which he had another happy inspiration. 

While he was making his arrangements with Mrs. 
Graithorne she had said that she should be obliged to 
have more help in the house • and afterwards it occurred 
to him that, if he could indace Elsie to supply that help, 
his little scheme would be perfect. This, he had been 
ingenious enough to manage without exciting suspicion 
in Mrs. Graithorne ; and he had put it to Elsie in such a 
way that it seemed only right for her to agree to it. 
So it came to pass that she was making her final prepara- 
tions for leaving her home, with some excitement in her 
anticipations ; but these anticipations did not reach 
beyond the few weeks Lillingstone would be there. 
Though she was practical in most matters, she had not 
used her foresight here: but, deceiving herself, she 
followed him s^s he drifted along without questioning 
whither she was led. 

She had now finished her packing ; she went to the 
window, and pushing the lattice as far as it would 
open, looked out on the fens. They were bathed in a 
fairy light that enchanted them into beauty. A mist 
hung low, hiding the bareness of the marsh ; and through 
it, the lodes that looked so dreary by day, glanced like silver 
threads in its calm radiance of opal lights. It stretched 
away to the distant unknown fen, bearing the same 
radiance, lying in the same repose, till it lost itself in the 
horizon, and melted into the blue where there were stars. 
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Elsh set out for the farm early the following afternoon. 
Her cheeks were still burning with the feverishness of her 
first sleepless night, and the excitement which had idealised 
the prosaic work of the morning, gave an elasticity to her 
step, and made familiar things seem strange. Her mother 
was proud of her bright, fresh face, as she parted from her 
a little beyond their own gate. Eettie wanted to go farther 
to carry the bundle, but Elsie thought how solitary the 
walk home would be, and, remembering the tears of last 
night, refused to take her on plea of the child being 
wanted at home. She had taught the little ones to 
expect great things of Eettie, yet, when she looked back 
after passing the peat stacks, she saw them peeping after 
her wistfully, though their grandmother had returned to 
the cottage. • 

Now she was alone -with the one idea that possessed her, 
* She would be near " Mr. Claude," she would see hinoi 
every day, and may be, she might really help him after 
all.' It seemed too strange to be true, and as she walked 
along the accustomed path by the wild reeds, and then 
over the dry fen, — ^the trembling plank, the sleepy bullocks^ 
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all the well-known objects of the old way, seemed to be 
looking at her out of her past life, and to startle her with 
their vivid reality. 

An unsteady wind chased the light clouds over the sun, 
giving an unnatural life to the fens, a sense of wild aerial 
movement, that blended itself with her fantasies ; so she 
passed on mechanically through the grove of aspens, then 
into the long sunny road that led to the farm. 

This was a happy, thriving place. It stood in a meadow 
which stretched out sunny and green towards the river, 
and was bordered on one side by the road, and on the 
other by an elm hedge, which separated Mrs. Gaithome's 
wheat fields from her granaries. A well worn cart road 
led up to the house — a long, narrow building, the ir- 
regular result of many after-thoughts ; its low tiled roof 
chronicled these additions. On the left of it, a group of 
tall elms overshadowed the one-sided little garden. In 
the centre of the front, clusters of roses enlivened the 
porch ; and on either side of it, lively little windows 
peeped out from under them. Two of these belonged to 
Mrs. Gaithome's own little parlour, where the curly- 
tailed dogs on the chimney-piece seemed to repeat the 
smile she always had for her friends. The little strip of 
flower-garden in front was enclosed by a railed fence, that 
came up from the elm-trees and shut it in, making a 
square on this side of the porch. Then, the bare walls 
rose from the grass ; for here were the kitchens, and this 
end of the house boasted no useless ornament ; it looked 
clear, and clean, and fresh, only a solitary nastm-tiimi 
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climbed round the kitchen door, which waa passed by few 
whose sleeves were not tucked up for active work. This 
door looked out upon the farm-yard, and was connected 
with the dairy by a red brick path. The small space 
between this and the wheat-field waa crowded with buildings 
as irregular as the house itself, for they had been added 
one by one when they were wanted, and many of them 
were the remains of ruins adapted to farm use. 

The farm was too small to employ many servants, so Mrs. 
Gaithome looked after everything herself in good old- 
fashioned style, and it was an ill-favoured stock that did 
not thrive under her care. All about her wore a comfort- 
able look, for it went sorely against her to put restraint 
on anything. Even her garden was somewhat overrun, 
and the orchard-trees that filled the left side of the meadow 
must have been pruned past recognition, before they 
could lay any claim to cultivation. 

As Elsie manoeuvred herself and her bundle through the 
narrow turn-stile, she disturbed the geese that had nestled 
down in its commodious circle ; they got up reluctantly, 
looking at her sideways, and went off" uttering some guttural 
expostulation, but they were too lazy and well-fed to 
make an effective resistance. Not so the young heifers 
that stood together on a mound to the left, who, though 
they had no reason to be aggrieved by her entrance, pushed 
their damp noses through the low branches of the apple- 
trees, to reconnoitre her movements, and to deliberate on 
them. Elsie heard talking in the farm-yard, and stopped 
to listen, but she went on again, not recognising Mrs. 
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Gaithome's voice. This irregularity condemned her in 
the eyes of the heifers, for they descended from their 
height slowly, in a compact body, the bravest of them 
slightly in advance, making warlike demonstrations that 
seemed to be restrained only by curiosity. They were at 
that doubtful age which forces one to balance their 
intentions against their powers of mischief, in the coolest 
calculation consistent with personal activity. However, 
they did not appear very formidable to Elsie, who felt 
ahnost at home there. She walked on steadily, and they 
gradually fell behind, forming a half circle, their heads 
low, sniffing the ground. But when she drew near the 
house with an assurance that proved her right of intimacy, 
they scampered back to their play-place on the mound, 
flourishing their tails, and throwing up their heels, with 
a frivolity that contradicted the threatening appearance 
they had just made. 

Mrs. Gaithorne was coming up tne path that led to the 
kitchen. Elsie heard her say to the boy who was washing 
it down with a besom, * Now, Jim, if you can't put a little 
more will into your work, you won't get finished before 
supper. And if you think it's likely that Fm always 
going to look up the eggs myself, you're mistaken, / can 
tell you,' and she held towards him reproachfully, the 
basket which she had just filled. 

The boy opened his mouth in speechless remonstrance. 

' There now, go on, don't stand staring,' and she walked 
on quickly to join Elsie, whom she had just perceived. 
* Come in, my dear,' she said, as she preceded her into the 
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kitchen, and set down the eggs and a great jug of milk. 
' YouH'^e heard me giving it to Jim, though to tell the 
truth, he^s not such a had boy, as boys go ; but they're 
none o' them the worse for a little looking up, that's my 
way o' thinking.' 

Elsie smiled, but Mrs. Gtdthome did not notice it; for, 
as she spoke, her eye glanced critically over the rosy bricks, 
the fair deal table, and the bright grate, filled with firesh 
laurels that set off the shiny rows of cooking contrivances 
over the mantel-shelfl 

^ That's right, take a minute's rest, you've had a hot 
walk, and there'U be plenty for you to do presently, for if 
ever any one came at the nick o' time, you did,' and she 
took off her black silk bonnet, the strings of which were 
fastened in a bow on the top that they might not impede 
her movements, and hung it behind the door. Then she 
came and sat near Elsie, who had already made herself 
comfortable on the window seat, * It's well for me, as I 
said this morning, and indeed Fve said it ever since, that 
I've got you to come to me, instead of Mary Jane, for 
what I'd have done with ?ier, and all those fine folks about, 
I don't know. She'd have been imder their feet all day 
long, doing more harm than good, and as for the old 
gentleman, he's that fidgety, and frisky in his temper, 
that he'd be ready to pitch her out o' doors, as soon as look 
at her, that he would.' 

Elsie was puzzled, * What old gentleman ? ' 

* Old Mr. Lillingstone, to be sure ; oh 1 I forgot, I 
hadn't told you he's coming. They're aU coming, the 
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whole lot of 'em. Young Mr, Claude's father, and hia 
aunt, and two cousins of his, — ^no, one of them isn't a 
cousin though — and goodness knows how many gentlemen, 
one thing, / know, I can't house them all, and that I said 
from the first, so I sent down to the Watson's to tell them 
to get two beds ready. How many more will come, God 
only knows, for I'm put to, when I find how that they 
expect everything to be got ready in a minute, for it was 
past ten o'clock when I got Mr. Claude's letter, and here 
have I been slaving all day long, not a minute to look 
round me, and if they'd only let me know two days before 
I'd have made it all as trim and comfortable as possible. 
They must take it as it is now, / can't help it, that's whnJb 
I say.' 

Elsie had sufficiently recovered from this unwelcome 
surprise, to be pleasant to Mrs. Craithome. ^ Tm sure you 
needn't mind not knowing it before, Mrs. Qaithome, you 
always keep things so nice they can't help being comfort- 
able. Now what can / do ? ' and she got up. 

Her fiiend smiled in deprecation of the comjdiment, 
but she did not disclaim it, * Well, you see, there's some 
things, that let the Queen come, I must see to myself, and 
cows is a thing that can't be put off, 'specially in these 
times, they're almost enough o' themselves to prevent one 
thinking of anything else. Now come upstairs with me 
and I'll show you where I'm going to put them.' They 
went up the oak-panelled staircase, and through a dark 
passage to a large, square room with white dimity fur- 
niture hangings. Not only the bed, but chairs, boxes, 
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and a heavy arm chair near the fire-place, were draped in 
white, making the room look still, and pale, and cold, as 
if many people had died in it. 

* I'm going to put Mrs. Grey in here,' said Mrs. Grai- 
thome, shutting one of the windows, * because she's deli- 
cate. This gets the morning sun, and she'll like to have 
the garden to look out upon ; you see the sheets on the 
bed, they were only down from the fire just before you 
came in. They shan't say jooj place is damp, whatever 
else they may find to say of it. You'll make the beds, the 
very first thing as soon as I've shown you about, then, 
you'll come down to help me. What I want you to do, 
Elsie, will be mostly to wait upon them, for what with 
cooking and that to mind, I can't be running after them 
all day long.' 

* You give me " easy work,' said Elsie, trying hard to 
feel an interest in it. 

* Easy work 1 ' echoed Mrs. Graithome, tmiiing quickly 
round as she was leaving the room, * that's because you 
don't know nothing about it; Mrs. Grey of herself is 
enough to keep a whole regiment going. She's sister-in- 
law to the old gentleman, and has been out in India so 
long, that the life's burnt out of her, and what there is 
left, wants enough looking after, you^U not be long in 
finding out. Then there's the strange young lady, I've 
got a notion it's Mr. Claude's you know,' and she nodded 
intelligently at Elsie ; * If she's like most of 'em she'll 
have airs enough for a dozen ; it's true Miss Grey won't 
give extra trouble, / could always get on well with her ; 
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and as for the gentlemen, they are gentlemen, and won't 
bother you much, but you'll find enough to do, never you 
fear.' 

Elsie kept her reflections to herself; she had got red, 
and then pale, but not sufi&ciently to arrest Mrs.- Graithorne's 
attention, preoccupied as it was, and she felt heartily 
thankful for the garrulity that so helped her friend's 
blindness; she followed Mrs. Gaithome into the next 
room, a bright, cheerful little nest over the porch, where 
the roses outside peeped into the windows, and greeted 
their less favoured companions that hung in festoons on 
the walls. 

' This is Mr. Claude's room,' Mrs. Gaithome said with 
pride, in the look of prettiness and comfort she had given 
it, 'but he said in his letter that he'll put up with anything 
so long as I make the others comfortable, so he'll have to 
sleep in the large attic till they're gone, and the yoimg 
ladies must have this.' They now crossed the passage, 
which was lighted only by a long, narrow window that 
looked out upon the farm-yard at the back of the house, 
and came to the red room, where the moreen that seemed 
to fill and choke it, looked to the full as stilGF and formal 
as the most conventional ' old gentleman ' could desire ; 
then they looked into the little dressing-clonet next to it, 
which was to be Elsie's for the time ; after this, there 
remained but Mr. Claude's attic, ' where,' said Mrs. G ai- 
thome, ' he'll have nothing to complain of for a day or 
two, except the heat, and that nobody can help, tiles is 
tiles, and will get hot in the sun,' then, she said she had 
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already stayed too long talking, and went down stairs, 
leaving Ekie to her work and her thoughts. It is true 
she had not time to indulge them, but the weight of them 
hung heavy on her mind, and as she hurried from one 
room to the other, she could not help asking herself what 
all this meant. * Why had not Claude told her of this on 
Saturday ? he must have known it. Had he asked these 
people down to show her how much she was below him, 
and to laugh at her, for her faith in him ? No, that was 
out of the question, it was mean of her to have had such 
a thought, she despised herself for it, and yet — there was 
the young lady — who was shel he had pretended to despise 
young ladies, bah I it was no use thinking of it, she would 
wait and see.' Yet she did think of it, and her eyes and 
cheeks were bright with thinking of it, when Mrs. Graithome 
called to her from the landing, *Do the Baileys down 
your way know how bad their brother is ? ' 

* Is he very bad ? ' Elsie asked, putting her head out of 
the white room ; ^ they told us he was a little better 
yesterday.' 

^ So he was ; but this morning they had to fetch the 
doctor, and he says he'll come again to-morrow, so as I'm 
going to send Simpkin 'cross fen to Stannard's to-night, 
I'll tell him to look in as he passes by and tell them ; they 
mightn't come up o' themselves if they think he's better, — 
and there's something I forgot to tell you,' she said, looking 
down a tiny staircase that turned in so small a shaft, it 
seemed designed expressly to try people's agility — the 
door which Mrs. Gaithome now held open generally kept 
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it out of sight, as well as the entrance to Mrs. Gaithome's 
own room, which from the landing side was only to be 
gained by one of those perilous comer steps, in which our 
ancestors seem to have taken so much delight. 'We 
must use these stairs while they are here, as I want to 
leave them the front of the house to themselves as much 
as possible. I'm getting on very well with my work so 
I'll come up presently and help you to finish the roome, 
I don't think it will be long before they'll be here,' and 
she disappeared down the rickety stairs, shutting the 
door behind her. 

A little later and the preparations were complete ; but 
Mrs. G-aithome stiU hovered about, putting a finishing 
touch to things that were already right, when, as she 
passed one of the windows, she called to Elsie, ' Come 
and see if this doesn't look as if what I said was true.' 
Elsie looked out and saw Claude and a young lady on horse- 
back coming through the meadow gate. ' Well, I hope 
they'll be happy,' said Mrs. Gaithome, with a little 
vexation in her tone ; * but she looks too skittish to take 
Tny fancy ; they're waiting about for the others, I suppose, 
since they don't go on to the stables, so I'll go down, and 
you can call out to me when you see the rest coming.' 
And she left Elsie to make her own observations. 

Claude's companion was pretty, or she was thought so, 
by people in whose opinion a skin of an imchanging 
yellow white covers all defects of feature and atones for 
total want of expression. Her shoulders showed the 
beginning of a clumsy figure, but she had tried to correct 
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this by a judicious contraction round the waist, and the 
result of her eflfbrts was fully revealed by a close fitting 
drab tweed habit. She wore a drab hat of a different 
shade, with a faint blue feather and trailing ends of 
ribbon ; her hair was light and dry looking, and she had 
a small piping voice. As they came in sight of the door 
she looked up at Claude with a little laugh of mock 
triumph. 

* There ; I told you we should be here first ; now you 
must confess you were wrong about the distance.' 

' No,' said Claude, turning towards her, to keep his face 
from the window, where he had already seen Elsie. * I 
don't yield that point, but I own I did not calculate on 
your taking those little dykes so well, the first day you 
were mounted, and it is that short cut that gave us the 
advantage over the road travellers.' 

*But they were big dykes,' she said, shaking her 
head at him playfully. She was always smiling or 
laughing, for she had small, regular teeth, ' if you speak 
of them this evening as little ones I shall be quite angry 
with you.' 

* I am not likely to underrate the performances of my 
own pupil,' he answered in what Elsie recognised as a 
pleasant tone of voice. 

They were still fidgeting about, uncertain whether to 
dismount or not, when Miss Langdale exclaimed, ' Here 
they are I ' and pointed down the road to a carriage some 
distance off. 
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* By Jove 1 Yes ; and if that isn't the governor on the 
box 1 Cambridge has turned his head ; one would think 
he was in the full glory of hisHsecond year,' and he laughed, 
the irreverent laugh of youth. 

* You are too satirical,' said Miss Langdale,iippealingly, 
and with a smile full of admiration. 

*He does not handle them badly though,' Claude 
added critically, as he watched the handsome bays fretting 
through the narrow gate which opened from the road. 
* We may as well go to meet them.' 

Miss Langdale was delighted — a first appearance on 
horseback was an opportunity for display not lightly to 
be thrown away. There are seasons when the gods are 
merciless in withholding the gift of a clear vision. 

* The governor ' was a stiff old gentleman. Stiff, and 
old, and a gentleman. His neckcloth was so like the 
good old stock, that his throat had no suspicion of modern 
change. Indeed his whole being was set against change 
in any form whatever. He was stiff in dictating to 
everybody — stiff in letting no one dictate to him — stiff 
in his notions of duty — stiff in his taking of pleasure ; and 
as he sat on the box with one foot forward, and his frock 
coat buttoned up to the chin, he looked like the old 
engravings of ' The Regent in his Park Phaeton.' Just 
now, this stiffness pressed on Claude with a weight he had 
never felt before. As he thought of Elsie, so unprepared 
for the arrival of all these strangers, so ignorant of the 
world they represented, he cursed himself for a fool that 
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he had not managed somehow to get her out of the way 
while the were there. 

However, his father did not give him much time for 
self-reproach ; he greeted his son with a merry laugh at his 
surprise, * I got you out of the way before we started, 
because I knew you would be frightening your aunt with 
a description of my infirmities, till she would have been 
too nervous to trust herself with me. I dare say you 
think it is time for me to lay down the reins altogether ; 
so I thought rd show you I am of a diflferent opinion ' — 
then to Claude's companion, * I hope my son has acquitted 
himself of his charge as well as I have of mine.' 

She looked radiant under his notice, but whatever 
she was eager to say about *a most . delightful ride' 
was lost as the old gentleman drove faster towards the 
house. 

' The pupil ' was not equal to the pace. Claude called 
after them, ' Where's Dobree ? ' 

' Couldn't come,' shouted Bordale, * sent a note just 
before we started,' and the carriage drew up before the 
garden-gate, where Mrs. Gaithome was stancfing to receive 
them ; she had found time to put on her best cap with the 
lavender bows. 

Mr. Lillingstone anticipated her welcome, with a cor- 
diality weighted by some pomposity of tone, *Well, 
Mrs. Gaithome, I am glad to find you settled in this 
pretty farm. Time treats you so well, that if we trusted 
to your fece, we should forget how many years have p^issed 
since you were with us.' 
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• Yes, sir, there's been many changes since then,' and 
she sighed ; her sigh was in sympathy with the lavender 
bows. 

* Oh 1 ' said Mr. Lillingstone, hurriedly, * changes 1 yes, 
many changes,' he may have been helped to this reflection 
by the gouty difficulties that impeded his descent from 
the box. 'By the by Claude tells me your stock is free 
from the plague, so far ; I hope you will continue to be 
more fortunate in that respect than your neighbours.' 

She had hardly time to acknowledge this civility, for 
Miss Grey had already alighted ; Luard and Bordale were 
talking to the two who had just ridden up, and Mrs. Grey 
was waiting to be helped out. She wore a fur cloak, 
which covered more than one Cashmere shawl, and reached 
to an eider-down quilt that iilled the bottom of the car- 
riage. Luard stretched out his long arm to remove some 
of these wraps, and Bordale having taken her parasol, her 
scent-bottle, and her flame-coloured novel, stood obse- 
quiously watching that her toe should fall on the right 
step. Mr. Lillingstone, feeling that he represented the 
chivalry of the old school, and by virtue of this, was the 
only one qualified to be her cavalier, took off his doe-skin 
glove, and offered her his hand with formal deference. With 
this help she reached the ground safely, her skirts trail- 
ing after her, bringing in their wake the crimson quilt. 
* Claude,' she said, looking at her nephew with an expres- 
sion of appealing lassitude, *you will see that my duvet is 
taken to my own room at once,' and she turned out of the 
little circle, leaning on Mr. Lillingstone's arm, with the 
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air of a queen leaving a feast, conscious that its spirit 
departs with her. 

Elsie had watched all this from behind Mrs. Graithome. 
She had seen Claude's searching look round the doorway 
when he rode up ; and it pained her that his first instinct 
was to avoid meeting her eyes. ' However,' she thought, 
* she would give him one more chance if she could,' and 
when Mrs. Grrey gave Claude this rather inappropriate 
command, she walked out quietly and took up the quilt; 
but there was no recognition in the * thank you I ' with 
which he acknowledged that she had helped him out of a 
difficulty, and she went in with her burden feeling almost 
convinced that he had brought this mortification on her 
purposely. 

Mrs. Gaithome now came to the door to take in more 
parcels. 

Claude said to her, hurriedly, * I hope you will be able 
to have something ready soon, — ^tea, — anything ; you know 
my aunt.' 

Mrs. Graithome thought she did; but she only said that 
as tea would not be ready for an hour, she should ask her 
to try some of her cowslip wine ; and she went oiBF to see 
about it. 

* I always dread scenes with Aunt Caroline,' Claude said 
to Miss Langdale in his most worldly tone, 'These fen 
people are so stupid, half of them idiots I believe, that I 
fear you will all be exposed to a great deal of inconvenience 
among them.' 

* Oh, no indeed I ' said Miss Langdale sweetly, * You are 
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too hard on these poor things ; we can't expect much 
from them, and the picnic life I look forward to, is just 
what I like.' 

This, Claude had never doubted, 'I hope you may not 
be disappointed in it,' he answered rather drily, though 
with a pleasant smile; he, too, had good teeth. ^And 
now if you will get down, I will lead your horse to the 
stable, as I see no one about here ready to take them.' 
Bordale came up to help her, while Luard stood apart, 
looking amused. 

* But I may ride down too, may I not ? I should so 
much like to see the stablea,' 

* I don't think you would find much to interest you in 
Watson's stables,' persisted Claude, who wanted leisure to 
think over his present dilemma ; but the fair Laura was 
not to be shaken off so easily, she had already turned her 
horse^s head, and he was obliged to follow. Bordale gave 
him an intelligent look, as he drew his arm through 
Luaxd's, and led him off to show him some curious old 
ruins, that, he said, were well worth seeing. 

Elsie was making vain efforts to give the young ladies' 
room a less crowded look, when she saw Claude and * the 
young lady ' riding down towards the stables. She had 
heard what he had said about the fen people, and she 
knew where he had gained his information about the 
idiots. Nothing seemed too bad to be possible now. * It 
made her blood boil to hear that foolish girl make excuses 
for her own folk, who were truer and better than these 
grand people.' She longed to be at home again, where 

L 
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they all loved her ; — * but she must go down at once to 
help ; she must not mind Mrs. Guithome's talking about 
them ; she must only try not to get red ; and, when she 
is in the parlour, she must look the same as usual ; ' 
wh^i she went downstairs she was still asking herself 
* Whaat was as usual ? How did she used to look ? ' Poor 
Elsie had not yet found an answer, when she heard Miss 
Langdale's voice again near the front door. 

' It seems almost a pity to go in, does it not ? ' 

* Yes, the fens always look their best in the evening ; 
but I must go in to my duties as host — ^unless, indeed, 
y(m consent to help me, and play hostess.' 

Elsie thought she detected something almost mocking 
in Claude's light, careless tone — ^it certainly was not the 
same he used to her — ^and the difference pleased her. 

Miss Langdale did not seem to perceive this, for she 
paused on the doorstep and said, looking archly into his 
eyes : ' Oh, no, Mr. Lillingstone ; I should be quite 
frightened to undertake such a task after you have shown 
yourself so exacting as you were just now.' 

He made no reply, for his eyes met Elsie's as they were 
studying him. He woidd have liked to say something to 
give her a clue to this — and yet, his manner must ap- 
pear natural to Miss' Langdale ; — what was right for one 
must be wrong for the other ; he felt he could not do it 
— so he took off his cap wearily, and said with an abrupt- 
ness quite foreign to him, as he sat down in the hall- 
chair, ' The maid will show you to your room.' 

Miss Langdale showed as much surprise as she felt, 
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but he took no notice of it ; he was busy with the 
buckle of his stirrup ; and she was obliged to follow 
Elsie. 

Claude looked after them till Elsie turned the comer 
of the stairs ; then, when he saw how miserable she looked, 
he put his cap on again 4[uicklj, thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and, in defiance of social obligations, walked 
briskly down towards the orchard. He was glad to get 
out of sight of that pitiful fiice. * Yet ' he kept on re- 
peating to himself, 'it was not his fault.' There had 
been a delay in the post. \\Tien he returned from 
Wicken on Saturday evening, he found on his table a 
few lines from his father, written on the back of an en- 
velope, expressing some surprise that Claude had not met 
them at the station ; ' they had taken rooms at the 
Hotel.' 

Claude went to see them at once, and received full 
explanation of the letter which should have prepared him 
for their arrival. This did not reach him till the Sun- 
day morning. It was as follows : — 

* Dear Claude. — I think you have done a wise thing in 
going to the Farm. We have made a party ; your Aunt 
Caroline, Mildred, her friend Miss Langdale, and myself 
— ^to go down to the Macneill's for a few weeks. We had 
the news of your decision just as we were making our 
plans, and the ladies thought it a charming idea to stop 
on the way and explore your retreat. I opposed them at 
first, because I thought it would unsettle you ; but they 
insisted it could no harm, as it would be before you had 
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got into your work. So I yielded, and we intend going 
down by the three o'clock train on Saturday. We shall 
be able to show them some of the colleges on Sunday 
between services ; and the next day we shall instal you 
in your new quarters. Give Mrs. Graithome notice that 
we are coming — also that Dobree may join us. We 
shall not interrupt you for more than two or three days.' 

He had had no means of letting Elsie know of this ; 
neither did it occur to him at first that it was of much 
importance to her. His first thought had been for him- 
self. He was vexed and annoyed that they were coming, 
he did not want them just now ; for there were number- 
less ways in which Elsie might compromise him. He had 
been so self-absorbed until now, that her gloomy face half 
surprised him. He knew she was proud, and that it 
would oflFend her if she thought she had been entrapped 
into an unwilling service. Then, as he walked on, by 
a sudden illumination, he seemed to see what she would 
think of Miss Langdale's manner to him. ' He must re- 
move this impression at once,' and he turned back to- 
wards the house again. * He must speak to her before the 
evening began, for then it would be worse than ever; — 
that silly girl would make them both conspicuous ; the 
other fellows would be laughing, and Bordale making a 
fool of himself as usual while Elsie, being quite at a 
loss, would think the very worst of it. But a word with 
her would set it all right, for she had faith in him.' 

Things looked a little brighter, as he passed before the 
kitchen window with an assumed ^r of carelessness. 
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Here he saw Mrs. Gaithome cutting bread and butter. 
He walked round to the front, and into the dining-room, 
where he heard the rattling of plates. Here was Elsie at 
last, and he went in quickly — ^but here too was Bordale, 
; relating some ' tremendous joke ' to Luard. 

'Hollo, old fellow I' he exclaimed, when he sawLilling- 
stone, ' Quite the master of the house 1 seeing everything 
in order before he entertains his guests, with the grace 
natural to him.' 

Claude pretended to look for something he could not 
find, and went upstairs. As he shut the door of his room, 
he heard Bordale, loud as ever, in answer to something 
Luard had said of him — 

'Dull? Quite natural — oppressed by the cares of a 
family, of course.' 
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The dining-room was a long, low, narrow room, made out 
of the original £Eirm parlour. But when they had 
lengthened it, the narrow French window that replaced 
the old one did not give light enough for its increased 
size ; and a rustic veiandah outside made it stiU darker, 
giving it a sombre out-of-the-world look, as if it had a 
secret with the heavy trees that brooded over the garden, 
and this end of the house. These had sheltered an under- 
growth of thorn, and sothern-wood, and rosemary — at 
times, their strong scent filled the room, and made it feel 
sad. Most people thought it sad — for only a few had 
seen it when the low level rays stole into the garden, 
touching the flowers, and brightening the colours on the 
parlour wall. 

The two girls now standing under the verandah were 
as indifferent to what it was, as to what it might be. 
Laura Langdale and Miss Grrey were downstairs sooner 
than the rest of the party. The former wore something 
pale, and silky, and blue, very much fringed out ; her 
hair, too, was much fi'inged out ; long streamers of pale 
blue ribbon hung down from it, as if they were too weak 
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to bind it up as they pretended to do ; silver ornaments 
of a faint pattern completed her dress, which was not 
chosen without thought to-day. Hers was the *8oft 
feminine style,' Miss Grrey did not affect this. She had 
seen too much of the * soft feminine style ' as exemplified 
in her mother, so mv/:h that her notion of comfort was 
to be rid of it altogether ; and, as that was impossible as 
long as she remained with her, she carried it out the 
more rigorously in all that concerned herself. She hated 
to be so frilled over that she could not move freely, and 
if the total absence of ornament showed she despised con- 
ventional taste, the good lines of her rich brown silk 
proved that she had taste of another kind; and its 
shadow set off her .red hair so that it looked almost 
grand. Her plainness of speech and of person were 
eminently displeasing to her mother, who never tired of 
expatiating on the beauty of the Craddocks — her own 
family. Often, after levelling her glass at her ill- 
favoured daughter, she would remind her that she was * a 
Grey, ' anybody might see that.' But of late Mrs. Grrey 
had accepted this, and furnished herself, as in the present 
case, with a friend or niece, whose flounces and flirtations 
supplied her with the interest of which she had been 
deprived through its legitimate channel. Mildred was 
generally thought severe — and not unnaturally — ^for her 
mother's sentimentalities frequently provoked her to say 
many things that were no index to her real character. 
She was not. looking very pleasant now, for Laura was 
never a congenial companion, and she was displeased and 
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disgusted with her silly behaviottr to-day, so she was in 
no mood for talking. Neither was Laura, who, while she 
fidgeted with her ribbons, fuad fluttered about waiting 
for Claude, was still smarting from the remembrance of 
his curt dismissal of her. However, when he came in, 
she received him with as sweet a smile as ever, and the 
idle chattering was resumed between them quite as un- 
restrainedly as if Claude had not forgotten his politeness 
half an hour ago. Mildred looked on quietly, and Claude 
took no pains to conceal from his cousin whatever amuse- 
ment Laura's too evident admiration gave him. He 
liked Mildred better, when,«as in the present instance^ 
her satire was in sympathy with his feelings — ^at other 
times he felt conscious of weakness in her presence — ^for 
his aunt would often say he was more like her than her 
own child, an^ he felt how Mildred applied such praise. 
They had not talked long, when Elsie came in to lay the 
table, and Claude sauntered out into the garden, followed 
by Laura, who was at once enthusiastic in praise of the 
flowers, and of the fens generally. 

Although Elsie was quick, and anxious to get out of 
the room for her own sake, she could not help giving one 
eager, enquiring look after them, and it was so far satis- 
factory that she felt sure Claude was not *in love' with 
Miss Langdale. Mildred noticed her curiosity, and won- 
dered at it, for she thought ' it did not look at all like 
Elsie,' whose beauty had prejudiced her in her favour. 

A few minutes after, they all came in, headed by Bor- 
dale, who was telling Claude that Dobree would find his 
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way out in the evening ; he had sent a note just before 
they started, saying that they were not to wait for him. 
They each said something about being very glad, except 
Claude, who was really so glad that he said nothing, for 
he depended on Dobree to entertain his aunt^ and he was 
beginning to think what it would be if he had to do that 
himself. 

Mr. Lillingstone joined them now, and asked Claude 
with formal facetiousness if he was not going to give 
them something to eat. 

Claude said * They were waiting for Aunt Caroline, he 
believed,' and he turned towarls Mildred. 

Mr. Lillingstone * hoped her dear mother had not been 
overtired.' 

* Yes ; she had been very tired, and was then resting in 
Mrs. Gaithome's parlour. She would go and tell her they 
were waiting.' 

* No, my dear,' her uncle said, touching her shoulder 
lightly with his double eye-glass, *I will fetch your 
mother myself,' and he went out of the room with quite 
a juvenile air. Since he had increased in years and in 
corpulence, he had more than once groaned under the 
exactions of his sister-in-law, but yielding to the attrac- 
tions of opposites * On the whole he admired her style,' 
and, especially when they had been separated for some 
time, he would speak warmly in her praise. * She was 
not like the women of the present day ; Caroline might 
have many fancies, but, at least, she knew what was due to 
her. 
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The young men had brightened up at the notion of 
* fetching Aunt Caroline,' for they were hungry, and did 
not care to settle to any anoiusement. Bordale talked, in 
what was an undertone for him, to Miss Grey, and Luard 
stretched himself in a low chair, and watched Claude and 
Laura in such a quiet way that no one suspected how 
observant he was. 

Laura looked out of the window, then up into Claude's 
face. ' It is so delicious to be in the country ; it seems 
quite out of place to talk of eating — don't you think so ?' 

^ I must confess to liking a dinner occasionally,' said 
Claude, as he turned away from the window. 

Bordale's tone had grown louder, and drew general 
attention. ^A relation of his had -bought a place — 
Devonshire — good fish-ponds, and — ' 

He stopped so suddenly that they all looked round and 
saw Mrs. Grey leaning on her brother's arm, followed by 
Elsie carrying a cushion, a fur cloak, and an enormous 
fan. ^ 

There was a general movement to receive her. Claude 
oflTered her a chair. ' Should it be opposite the window 
to enjoy the garden?' 

* No, such a shocking glare.' 

* Then, with her back to it ?' 

Worse — ' did he think she could bear the draught?' 

Then there was a great bustle to find a place, for she 

looked as if she could not stand a moment longer. 

Bordale seemed at a loss, for loud talking was out of 

place. Luard looked ashamed of himself for being so 
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long-legged, and tried his best to get out of everyone's 
way. Laura began to act tender nurse ; but, failing in 
this, did some mischief with the wraps which Elsie set 
right in a firm quiet way. This Mildred acknowledged 
with a kind look of intelligence, and, at last, a place was 
found where she could see out of the window, and yet be 
out of the draught. Mr. Lillingstone had overlooked 
and guided the arrangement, pointing with his eye- 
glass. 

Mrs, Grrey was covered with Indian embroideries, and 
mixed colours, that allowed but a confused notion of her 
dress, and suggested the last stage of debility. Her 
fluffy grey hair was daintily set in curls in the style of 
the old Empire, and a little French head-dress was fitted 
into the midst of them in a way that became her fragile 
features to perfection. After smelling her salts and 
looking slowly round the circle with half-closed eyes, she 
said, that, although she had come in, she was not at all 
sure she should be able to take anything. 

This announcement was received with some faint ex- 
postulation, but, beyond that, it failed of any effect, for 
the whole party were too much occupied with themselves 
for the moment. Mr. Lillingstone had taken the head of 
the table as a matter of course; and Claude asked his 
cousin to make tea, without appearing to notice Laura's 
self-conscious look, meant to recall their previous banter. 
Seeing that Bordale had already placed a chair for her on 
Ihe opposite side of the table, he took a seat near Mildred, 
thankful that the * quiet ' Luard separated him from Aunt 
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Grey : — ^ now^ perhaps, he might give Elsie a look unseen 
by the others.' 

But one glance at her, as she came and stood behind 
Mildred's chair, showed him he would get no such chance, 
for she avoided meeting his eyes in a way that was not to 
be mistaken ; so he made up his mind to give up that, 
and find her out during the evening, as soon as he could 
get an opportimity. 

Elsie, in her turn, had leisure to observe them, for 
Miss Grrey's orders were few, and easily followed, and all 
— including Mrs. Grey — ^were so occupied with their 
knives and forks, that there was not much said to in- 
terrupt her thoughts. Busy as she had been till now, 
she had gained a great insight into herself, for she saw 
as clearly as if a picture had been put before her, her life 
of the last few weeks — how she had allowed herself to go 
on from one interview to the other, without thinking of 
the end — ^how she had done wrong in keeping all this 
from her mother, and no longer deserved the trust of 
which she had always been so proud. She could not yet 
quite understand how far it was wrong; for, though 
Claude's manner lately had implied that he would marry 
her, he had not spoken much of any, but his own con- 
cerns. Yet, she felt sure that if nothing had happened 
to open her eyes, 'she could have gone on in this way, till 
at last she would hardly have known right from wrong. 
She had already decided that as soon as his people left, 
she would tell him all this : and then, she would never 
trust him again, — ^but that would be easy, for she would 
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not see more of him than she could help. Grradually, as 
these thoughts passed through her mind, a few stray 
sentences dropped out and began a conversation — one of 
society's conversations — and, as she listened, she grew 
more and more oppressed by the sense of distance which 
class difference forced upon her. .Not that she heard 
much, for Miss Grrey noticed her forlorn expression, and, 
attributing it to her ignorance of such service, sent her 
away as soon as she could spare her ; but, little as it was, 
it confirmed her unfavourable opinion of them. The 
constant forced smile, the secret discontent, the great 
excitement about trifles, the pampered vapid look that 
sought only enjoyment in life, the softness of their dainty 
clothes, the faint perfume that pervaded them, were all 
sickening to her ; and when she looked at Claude and saw 
his likeness to them — saw how thoroughly he was one of 
them — ^when she knew he could see her suffer and be 
careless, she felt heart-sick and undone. 

It was not till the end of the meal that the real talking 
began. Mrs. Grrey had supposed 'there could be very- 
little county visiting down there ; they had not passed 
one nice-looking place during the drive.' 

Mr. Lillingstone assured her, 'there were some very 
good estates,, but very few of the owners oared to live on 
them — ^who would?' 

Bordale decided for them all, that * there was nothing 
worth noticing in the fens.' 

' Yet,' Mrs. Grey * thought she recollected that one of 
the Craddocks, Eeginald's half-sister ; it was her daughter 
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— you must remember her, Mildred — whom Sir Stephen 
admired so much at the Pavilion ball last year, a lovely 
blonde, quite a Craddock; but, no, I don't think you 
were there' — and she turned away from her daughter 
with a dissatisfied air — ^her mother married some one 
with property in this neighbourhood, I do not exactly 
remember his name.' 

Mildred never did remember who the Craddocks had 
married* 

Her uncle tried to make up for her indiflFerence. * Ah ' 
yes — ^good match, veryl' but neither did he remember 
the name. 

Claude half closed his eyes as if he was trying to recall 
it — ^to the gratification of his aunt, 'such a finished 
gentleman was dear Claude.' 

But Luard soon put an end to his enjoyment of this 
easy hypocrisy by drawing his attention, in a persistent 
undertone, to Laura, who for some time had been doing 
all she could to gain Claude's notice, though with diffi- 
culty, for he had perceived it. 

Now, however, he was obliged to rouse himself, and he 
sat up with an efibrt. 

* You called this " The Hermitage " the other day, Mr. 
Lillingstone ; is there one here?' 

* My " Hermitage," I said ; you know why I am 
here.' 

He was vexed about Elsie. Mildred was surprised, and 
eyed him enquiringly. Luard smiled to himself. As for 
Aunt Grey, she did not see this flaw in her dear Claude's 
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behaviour, as she and Mr. Lillingstone had lost them- 
selves in a discussion of pedigrees. 

Bordale was more than ready to fill the pause. * Her- 
mitage I yes, of course there's one, or something very like 
one, with a first-rate ghost story attached to it too.' 

Laura was discomfited, and her interest had flagged ; 
but Mildred came to his help, * Now do tell it us, Mr. 
Bordale ; we are all dependent on you, for Claude does not 
seem inclined to interest us mucli in the fens.' 

* You couldn't expect him to care for them himself — I 
dare say he has not forgotten the baptism he had into them 
the other day,' said Bordale, laughing ; ' but the story I 
spoke of is not known to everybody,' he began with a 
shrug, and slight wave of his hand, *it is called the 
" ghosts of the covered way." ' 

' Bought a guide-book,' Claude whispered. 

' That is ungrateful of you,' Mildred answered, in the 
same low tone, looking fixedly at him. 

'What do you mean?' he spoke hurriedly, and avoided 
her scrutiny. 

Mildred did not answer, but she smiled satirically, as 
she turned again to Bordale. 

* There are many similar legends in tlje neighbourhood,' 
he was saying, and his tone quite justified Claude's hint 
about the guide book, * and that this district was rich in 
monastic buildings is proved by the remains extant ; also 
the notion that the inmates communicated with each 
other by means of subterranean tunnels, has reasonable 
ground — awkward times they lived in, those old monks I 
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'fiout the safest thing they could do. One of the most 
important of these was Spinney Abbey, about a quarter 
of a mile out of the village ; a rich convent with smaller 
ones dependent on it, and the largest of them stood in 
the middle of Wicken. The ruins of it were removed 
quite recently, and the superstition that clings to it must 
be tolerably strong, for when Dobree was over here a 
little while ago, he saw some repairs going on at the 
alm's-houses, and heard there was a dispute in the parish 
about the expense ; some old stonework close by could 
• have been used for the purpose, but the old women had 
petitioned against it. Dobree couldn't make it out, he 
knows nothing of the history of the place ; but, of course, 
I saw at once — ^it must be part of the old Abbey, which 
was always thought to be haunted ; really those low pre- 
judices are quite astounding.' 

As Bordale paused for breath, they overheard a snatch 
of the graver conversation that was being carried on by 
their elders. *They had brought her up so carefully,' 
Mrs. Grey was saying in a plaintive tone, * and introduced 
her into such a good connection, and then she disgraced 
them by marrying some common fellow in a marching 
regiment.' 

* I thought he was a comet in the Ghreys,' Mr. Lilling- 
stone said reflectively. 

* Oh de-ar, no I want of money would have been no 
obstacle. It was some person quite unknown — in the 
77 th, I believe.' 

' Disgusting,' and Mr. Lillingstone looked grave* 
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' But the ghosts,' broke in Laura. 

' You shall hear about them presently ; but I had to 
explain the neighbourhood before you could understand 
this particular story. One of the smaller convents was 
not far from here. The nuns had confessors, of course, 
but they were not allowed to live within the walls — never 
were, you know — so they were quartered in cells called ' — 
he shrugged — * in fact — ^a — see Maitland's " Middle Ages " 
for the correct name. Sort of summer-houses on the 
extreme limits of their grounds ; and Tve been told that 
Mrs. Graithome's dairy is built on the site of one of these 
cells, which was connected with the convent by an under- 
ground passage.' 

* You didn't show me that,' interrupted Luard. 

' No trace of it now,' and he waived off the digression ; 
' but that is where the ghosts are seen, for it is said that 
one pretty nun, whose piety exceeded the prescribed form 
of confession, used to wander down here very often 
through " the covered way," as this passage was called ; 
and, to be short, the Abbess found it out, and the nun 
was bricked up not far from the confessor's celL' 

' Since you are so well up in it,' said Claude, * you 
ought to tell us what became of the confessor, as well.' 

* No ; that's beyond me. He disappears from the story 
altogether, only to reappear with much fame as a ghost 
of the first magnitude. If ypu don't believe me, ask 
these fen people — you won't get one of them to pass the 
place at night, for I assure you ' — ^and he assumed a mock 
sensational tone — * every night, jpunctucdly as the clock 
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strikes twelve, a tall figure wesiring a cowl appears at the 
comer of Mrs. Gaithorae's dairy. The door opens slowly, 
and a veiled woman ascends the steps out of the dairy, 
and stands hy his side, and then — ' 

'Good Heavens! that any man with the blood of a 
butcher,' exclaimed Mr. Lillingstone, bringing his hand 
down on the table with a suddenness that made them all 
start, ' To think that any man with the blood of a butcher 
in him should have any sense of property.' He had been 
talking to Mrs. Grey till he had worked himself into an 
excitement about one of his hobbies. * Yes, Claude,' he 
continued, for he saw the young people were staring at 
him, * the East Mudshire election is over, and wJuo do 
you think has got in ? Why, it's an unheard-of thing 1 
They^ who had always returned good staunch Conserva- 
tives, have actually disgraced themselves now, by electing 
John Pike, the son of a retired butcher 1 His father had 
a shop in the High Street 1 I've seen it myself often, and 
the boy in it, too,' he added, almost fiercely, as if that 
aggravated the case. 

' Serving ? ' asked Mildred, with forced gravity. 

* Serving, child I No. Brought up above his position. 
Brought up to think himself as good as his betters. 
Ed-u-ca-ted, if you please. And what is the result of it ? 
What might be expected, of course. But,' and he pursed 
up his mouth, lest too strong an expression should escape 
him in the presence of the ladies, * it makes me indig- 
nant to see that fine property of the Craddocks and Mor- 
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tons, and all those good old families down there, repre- 
sented by the poor little mealy-faced son of a butcher.' 

Claude was always overdone by the noise and bustle 
the old man made when he excited himself. Now, his 
father affected to mistake his distressed effeminate look 
for one of the profoundest sympathy. Claude's want of 
interest in all manly concerns was a great disappointment 
to him, but he hoped against his judgment that this 
would come ; in the meantime, he treated him as if he 
was what he wished him to be. 

Bordale thought he must show some interest, or he 
would be losing ground in his own — ^the conversational 
department ; so he pulled at his young moustache, and 
said in a weighty tone, * Bad thing — very I ' 

Weak as this was, it was enough to fire the old man 
again. * Yes,' he continued as before, * things are coming 
to a dreadful pass. There's the same levelling spirit 
everywhere ; what with the competitive examinations 
and radical changes, even India is not what it used to 
be. Service going to the dogs. It was very different 
when your father and I were out there together ; blood 
was respected then. Talk of putting the right man in 
place 1 I should like to know who are the best men, if 
they are not gentlemen bom and bred to their place ; 
men who have a sense of responsibility, able to keep 
low pushing fellows in their place,' and he drew a hard 
breath. 

Mildred bent forward eagerly, as if she was going to 
speak ; but she leaned back again in her chair, as though 
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she had only wanted to reach something on the table. 
The other two women kept a smiling silence. 

* And if Government,' pursued Mr, Lillingstone, * is 
getting more nice about qualifications — and mind, I don't 
wholly condemn it for that ' — ^inclining his head with an 
air of concession, ' it need not put aside all proper dis- 
tinctions. Surely there are eoms fine young fellows to 
be found in the old families that have been associated 
with India ever since the Company was established.' 

Bordale opened out his hands over the table with a 
slight shrug and a gentle inclination of the head, as if he 
wished to say a modest thing, and- to do it delicately. 
* For myself,^ and he looked deprecatingly at Mr. Lilling- 
stone, * you know all we Bordales are destined for India, 
and my father wished me in particular — in fact, he set 
his mind on my representing the name there, but, unfor- 
tunately, my health ; you know what it has been for the 
last six years,' — looking at Claude. 

' The thing's impossible, thing's impossible,' said Mr. 
Lillingstone ; * couldn't be thought of.' 

' This must be a great disappointment to Mr. Bordale,' 
said Mildred, very quietly, * for I have always heard that 
great things were expected of you.' 

Claude looked at her slily. Bordale expanded. * Yes, 
it was a disappointment. My brothers are not wanting, 
as you know ; but somehow,' and he tried to look meek, 
' I can't tell you why, my parents settled it that / was to 
be the Bordale of the generation ; so I was never sent to 
school with the others. I was kept at home, and had 
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tutors, every advantage possible. / was a prodigy. Yes/ 
he exclaimed, warming with the subject, *you will 
hardly believe it. Miss Grrey, but at four-teen I was as 
good a man as I am now.' 

Mildred's face expressed the fullest belief. 

* If you want a man with talent and connections, there 
is Dobree,' said Luard ; *-but do you get men with pros- 
pects like his to go out there and be broiled up in a few 
years?' 

' I don't know that,' said Bordale, somewhat piqued ; 
*you make a great mistake there. Dobree is a very 
clever fellow no doubt, but not at all fitted for public 
life ; ' then, turning to Mr. LilUngstone, * He is no 
speaker. It is quite astounding to me that so many 
clever men can't speak. There's my friend Brooks, 
member for Stretton, no doubt about his brains. Well, 
if you'll believe me, at his election, when he had to ad- 
dress his constituents, he was quite unmanned. It sur- 
prised me, for I didn't know his weak point till then. I 
mounted the hustings with him, and managed to pull 
him through. When the din was over, he said, " I have 
to thank you for tlftit, old fellow ; " and a very good thing 
it was I did go down with him.' He looked round and 
saw they were all listening. ' As for me, speaking comes 
naturally to me ; whether, I am talking to one or two, or 
whether I address a thousand, I am never at a loss for a 
word.' 

* It is certainly a most delightful gift,' said Mrs. Grey, 
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arranging the ruffles on her wrist, while she turned to 
ilr. Lillin<2jstone for confirmation. 

He had been tapping his waistcoat with his eye-glass 
for some time, his eyes fixed on the tablecloth ; his voice 
was somewhat subdued now as he acquiesced, * Very true, 
very true ; a man who can't speak is not very well fitted 
for public life.* 

The rest of the party were glad that Mrs. Grey was so 
unusually moved to speak at the right time ; for they felt 
in danger of an awkward pause. Mildred looked at 
Claude, and accustomed as she was to his languid indif- 
ference, she wondered that he was so extremely bored 
now. He was thinking of Elsie, and longing for all this 
to be over, for when he had made up his mind to put off 
his explanation till the end of the evening, he had not 
realised that the time would seem so very long, and ' if it 
was long to him, what must it be to her ? ' 

Luard had kept in the background as usual. Now and 
then an under-current of amusement had siurged up into 
his face, and passed away again without being seen. He 
took advantage of the slight pause to say in his sleepiest 
tone that Scholefield was a very silent«man. ' He^s clever, 
is he not ? ' Luard's intimacy with Dobree had grown 
during the month. 

' Clever I ' Bordale repeated, looking at Luard almost 
contemptuously ; * Clever ! yes ; but he, too, has the same 
peculiarity that we were talking about. Scientific man, 
understands his work, but,' he shrugged with an expres- 
sion meant to convey the most thorough incapacity, 
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* when it comes to spedJcmg about it, he's nobody ; can't 
enlarge on it a bit.' 

' Scholefield ? ' interrupted Mrs. Grey, ' surely you are 
talking of Nathaniel Scholefield. He is first cousin to 
the young Dobree whom we are expecting here to-night. 
Their mothers were sisters, Vivians. We were very 
intimate, and came out about the same time.' 

' Yes, I know,' said Mr. Lillingstone. 

'But when I married and went out to India, I lost 
sight of them. Some years after I heard they were 
married, and that Violet — she was better-looking than 
her sister, and made the best match — was dead. 

Laura woke up to this. * Was that Mr. Scholefield the 
botanist ? She had seen him once ; he had red hair, and 
something odd about his eyes, and ' — she hesitated, and 
looked towards Mr. Lillingstone — * she thought she had 
heard her papa say he was a EadicaL' 

* What I ' exclaimed Mr. Lillingstone, and he turned to 
Mis. Grey for an explanation of this. 

Mrs. Grey's nerves could not bear another outburst, so 
she warded it off with a sympathetic manner. *Yes, 
indeed, Cuthbert, ii is a very sad thing, but I am afraid 
it is only too true, and, therefore, I do not so much regret 
that when I came back to England I did not renew the 
acquaintance.' 

* / have always been sorry for that/ said Mildred ; ' if I 
may judge by what I have heard, he is a clever, unpre- 
tentious man, and I should very much like to have known 
him.' 
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Mrs. Orey tossed her head with a little laugh. ' TTTir- 
pretentious, of course. No personal advantages; posi- 
tively peculiar. Very possibly he may be clever; for 
with his delicate health, his study must be a very plea- 
sant resource to him ; but his opinions,' she added aside 
to her brother in a lower tone, ^ I am told are quite out- 
rageous.' 

Mr. Lillingstone had had time to look at the matter 
from his own point of view. ' You attach too much im- 
portance to these little freaks,' he said, in an easy tone of 
patronage, as he settled himself more comfortably in his 
chair ; ' that will all pass off in good time. We are all 
more or less liberal when we are young. Now I appeal to 
your good sense.. He is a Vivian ; now do you think it 
likely he would associate himself with a set of low 
fellows ? * 

Mrs. Grey had hardly time to acknowledge the truth 
of this argimient, for talking was heard outside. Luard 
opened the door, and Dobree walked in, followed by a 
stranger. The stranger was a conspicuously short man, 
with square face and forehead, and veiy little hair, which 
was of a light colour. ELis face was pale and delicate 
looking. His thin close lips seldom smiled, but a 
peculiar twitch in the comer of his mouth answered to 
other people's smile, and greatly helped them to the 
notion that he was satirical. 

Mrs. Grey was charmed to see Dobree ; then he intro- 
duced his cousin Scholefield ; she was still more charmed. 
They were aJl charmed to see Mr. Scholefield. 
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*"We are happy in having a former acquaintance of 
yours here, who I ain sure will be pleased to see you,' 
Mr. Lillingstone said, looking about for Bordale ; but 
Bordale had retired to the background, and Scholefield 
searched in vain for a familiar face. 

Dobree foresaw an awkwardness, and looked at his 
cousin intelligently. ' You remember Mr. Bordale, with 
whom you travelled in North Wales,' he spoke em- 
phatically, without any regard to his cousin's astonish- 
ment. ' I did not know we were to meet him here to- 
night, or I should have told you.' 

Bordale was glad to follow this lead ; he came forward 
rather crest-fallen, and muttered something modest about 
its being quite natural that Mr. Scholefield should not 
remember their being together so well as he did. 

It was plain that Scholefield did not know him, but he 
held out his hand. 'He had such a pleasant remem- 
brance of that walk, he was always glad to meet any of 
the friends he made then.' His manner was pleasant, 
and he had a quiet incisive voice. 

Mr. Lillingstone was disturbed, and half offended, but 
he quickly resumed his courteous expression, still keeping 
his eye on Boredale however. ' This was one of Claude's 
friends.' 

Claude himself, and Luard, were amused, each in his 
own way, and left things to take their course; but 
Mildred created a diversion by asking Bordale to ring 
the bell ; then Mr. Lillingstone set himself to entertain 
and ' find out' Scholefield^ and Mrs. Grrey took possession 
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of Dobree, * How strange it was they had never met 
before ; she had always wished to see liim, and felt an 
interest in him, because his mother was one of her very 
dear friends. Such a lovely creature she was, Yesl' 
and she looked into his eyes with tender scrutiny, * yes, 
he had ker eyes.' Her manner promised to be quite 
pathetic, so Dobree was greatly relieved when Mrs. 
Gaithome came in, and Mr. Lillingstone made her a 
centre of interest. 

* Well, Mrs. Qtdthome,' he said, as she set down the 
tray of refreshments, ' it seems quite like old times to 
have you waiting upon us again ; and if these yoimgsters 
are to be trusted, it was a bad day for the old inn when 
you left it. They say it is not like the same place now.' 

Mrs. Graithorne smiled, as if she was conscious she 
deserved the praise. She took up the comer of her 
apron, and smoothed down the hem of it over and over 
again as she spoke. ' Like enough there's some ground 
for what everybody says, but we mustn't be too hard on 
the Watsons; they're new to their place, and it's not 
eveiybody has got that gift that they can turn their hand 
to anything. Now ray Tom, he was bom for his place ; 
\m beer and his temper was always sound ; they Tiever 
soured, and that's the foundation of an inn.' 

The hearty chorus of praise that answered her allusion 
to her husband was best music to Mrs. Graithorne's ears, 
but she bore her honours quietly. As she was leaving the 
room she turned to Dobree. ' She was sorry she hadn't 
room for him and his friend, but she knew the Watsons 
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would do their best to make them comfortable ; she had 
sent down at once to let them know they were expected.' 

Claude interrupted Dobree's acknowledgments by quot- 
ing Bordale, * Any number could be made UTWsomfortable 
at the inn.' 

The laugh that followed was out of proportion to the 
joke, but it restored Bordale's spirits, and so satisfied 
Claude, who was disturbed when things we^e not going 
smoothly around hinu 

Mrs. (xrey had felt obliged to smile graciously on this 
interruption, but as soon as Mrs. Gaithorne had left the 
room she resumed her former manner to Dobree. 'It 
had been so dull before he came,' in a confidential tone ; 
'they had all been looking forward to his coming to 
bring a little life into the fens.' 

He did not receive this as it was meant. 'He was 
extremely sorry, but he knew very little of the place — his 
cousin was a better authority ;' he looked towards Schole • 
field as if he might be the means of an escape, but that 
observant person had been watching them from a dis- 
tance, and from that distance he assured Mrs. Grrey that 
' for those who had no special object in coming there, 
there was but little attraction in the fens.' He would 
have continued his conversation with Mr. Lillingstone, 
but seeing she still expected him to talk, he added, 
'While I was up at Trinity, I came over here several 
times for butterflies, and I spent many pleasant days in 
search of them.' ^^ 

Mr. Lillingstone did not like this interruption ; he had 
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begun to talk about Wicken, because it was the most 
obviously correct subject; but Scholefield'a deferential 
manner pleased him, and now he was becoming really 
interested in Scholefield's account of the recent enquiry 
about the remains of the Cromwell family. 

' Butterflies I how deh'ghtful,' Mrs. Grey and Laura had 
exclaimed in one breath. Laura was qmte enthusiastic. 
'Would he catch some now? Where were they to be 
found ?' 

*Dear Mildred will enjoy this,' said Mrs. Grey, 'she is 
80 fond of intellectual pursuits. In fact, before you 
came, she had just said she would so much like to know 
you.' 

Mildred tried to suppress an angry flush, and said, 
turning to Scholefield, *My mother would make you 
think I know a great deal more than I do ; I understand 
so little of butterflies, that I cannot always distinguish 
them from some of the moths.' 

Scholefield reserved whatever he could have said about 
such deficiencies, and told her there was a rare kind of 
butterfly to be found in the sedge fen, but he was afraid 
the season was getting rather late for it now. 

' Oh, no 1' Mrs. Grey and- Laura hoped not. 'It would 
^ be such a delightful amusement to look for it.' 

'You would want nets,' Dobree put in quietly; but 
Claude saw this would be a day out for thetn to-morrow, 
and promised to borrow or get some in time. ' He be- 
lieved there might be nets in the house even, for some of 
Mrs. Gaithorne's lodgers had had them. He would go 
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out and see, ^hile they were making their arrangements 
for a day's excursion.' 

Claude closed the door upon them with a great sense 
of relief. He could see there was no one in the kitchen, 
for the door was open ; he passed through it and stood on 
the threshold, to listen for some sound of Elsie, but it 
was all quiet. The ivy-covered out-houses by the side of 
the meadow sent long slanting shadows across it ; and the 
tises that crowded over them seemed to blend and be 
one with them, as they heaved up and down in the 
lowering Ught. The cool breeze brought with it sounds 
of rest ; low, murmuring voices from the trees mingled 
with homely sounds of settling down from the straw- 
yard. This dream-like quiet seemed to belong to Elsie. 
How was he to keep this rest for himself? The path 
to it lay through very great unrest. There were these 
people he had just left, and beyond them — but he had no 
time to think that out now, as he saw Elsie coming in 
from the orchard, and at the same time he became aware 
that he did not exactly know what he was going to say to 
her. This little difficulty increased, as she came near 
enough for him to see the look of anger and determination 
on her face, and he felt instinctively that she would 
listen to no explanation from him just then ; just as 
instinctively he felt he must try the full influence of his 
good looks, and the manner which had been so useful to 
him before now. So he assumed his most penitent 
expression, and stood in her way on the doorstep that 
she might be forced to look up and see it. But in this 
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he was disappointed. She looked straight beyond him 
into the kitchen, and asked him to let her pass in a tone 
that corresponded with her expression. He took no 
notice of this, and smothering the vexation he had not 
time to indulge, he asked where 3Irs. Gaithome was, 

^In the orchard; and she expects me back again 
quickly ; so will you let me pass, if you please, or must I 
go by the front door ? ' 

This reminded him of the hurry for both. He took 
the basket she was holding from her promptly, and put it 
on the table. She let it go, and followed him two or 
three steps into the kitchen, smiling contemptuously at 
this return of pleasantness now they were alone. As he 
turned he saw this. 

*I'm not surprised you are angry with me, Elsie. 
There was a wretched misunderstanding. I didn't know 
myself that my people were coming ' 

* Indeed,' said Elsie, dryly. 'But Fm thinking Mrs. 
Graithome '11 want to know wlto made the table dirty.' 

* Table dirty I what table ? ' he asked, impatiently. 

* Where you've put the plums ; she won't like that.' 

* Never mind the table. I've not come to talk about 
that I I've been wanting to get an opportunity of 
speaking to you ever since we came.' 

Elsie sneered. *I've no time now— Mrs. Gkiithome 
wants me ; ' taking a dish from the dresser, she began to 
empty the basket of fruit. 

' But you must listen to me. You must give me one 
minute. You are so hard,' he said, almost bitterly. 
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He took the dish from her hands and held them in 
his, so she could not help hearing, but she still kept her 
head turned away. He stood looking at her sadly for a 
minute, 

'*You think very badly of me, I see. Yet I don't 
deserve it. If I had been more fortunate, and been able 
to explain everything to you as soon as we came, you 
would not have lost faith in me, and I should have been 
spared some wretched hours.' 

The curl of Elsie's lip made his heart sink. 

* You don't believe I tried to find you out. I did. I 
came round here when they were dressing for dinner, 
then I went to the dining-room, do you remember? You 
were there, but not alone. Now you say you have no 
time to hear me.' She nodded. * But you will give me 
a chance of justifying myself before the day is over, 
unless you wish to make me quite miserable.' 

He paused, hoping Elsie would speak, but she still kept 
silent. He had thought he understood her by this time, 
and could easily persuade her. Her impracticability chafed 
him now, and yet, he could not tell why, he loved her 
all the better for it. He would not go on like this much 
longer. Why should he torment himself, and make Elsie 
unhappy as well ? It would be dishonourable to do so. 
He would marry her as soon as possible after the others 
had gone on to Scotland, and they might accommodate 
themselves to it at their leisure. So he had gained con- 
fidence again before he spoke. 

* Would you come out here, and speak to me for a few 
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minutes, after the house is quiet ? I want to tell you 
why I didn't appear to know you before these people ; but 
more than that, there is something I viuat and will say 
before the day is out. Will you come ? I know what I 
am asking,' he added quickly, seeing a new light in Elsie's 
eye. * I know it is a great thing to ask, but what am I 
to do ? You can't stay now, and I must go back to these 
people.' 

He watched her fkce with an earnestness that maAe her 
shake off his hands, and draw back a few steps ; then she 
looked full intx) his eyes. 

^ Supposing I do go, and Miss Langdale finds it out, 
what will you say for yourself? what do you think / 
could say ? I don't think we understand each other, Mr. 
Lillingstone.' 

She turned away deliberately, and went on with her 
work as if she had dismissed him. 

Claude sat down on the chair near the window. He 
had not had one thought of Laura since he first spoke to 
Elsie, and something told him she was not really jealous 
of her. He was hurt that she should continue so obsti- 
nate when he was so much in earnest. He watched her 
as she moved about piling up the dish of fruit, removing 
the slight marks the basket had made on the table, and 
he wondered that anyone so gentle-looking should be so 
* troublesome ' and even * cruel.' He would wait and see 
if she would not say something before going away. But 
as she was leaving the kitchen without even looking at 
him, he could bear it no longer. 
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* Stop, Elsie ; surely you are not going without a 
word ? ' 

She turned round stolidly, but the expression of her 
face was not quite so determined as before. This was 
some encouragement. He went up to her quickly, and 
seized one of her hands. 

* Do try to forget this miserable affair, at least until 
you know more about it. Be generous as you used to be. 
You imow I love you ; and it's cruel to play with me, for 
you must have the sense to know I don't care for Miss 
Langdale. Do you refuse to hear what I have to say, or 
will you come out as I ask you ? ' 

He waited anxiously for her answer. Elsie turned her 
face away that he might not see she felt inclined to cry, 
but her voice was unsteady as she said, 

* 1 thought that after to-day I could never believe a 
word you said, but as there is something more than I 
know of, and I, too, want to speak what is on my mind, 
I'll go, though it goes hard against me to do it, even now.' 

He shook her hand warmly, heedless of her reservation, 
then seeing she glanced uneasily in the direction of the 
orchard, he said, 

* I must not keep you now, even to thank you. PU go 
over to the inn with the young men to-night, and stay 
till I think it is all quiet in the house, then I'll wait out- 
side here, not in the lightest place of course. But don't 
you venture out before you are quite sure it will be safe. 
In the meantime try to think kindly of me, will you ? ' 
and he bent his face down to hers. 

N 
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* Good-bje/ Elsie said hurriedly, and went out. Then, 
remembering she had been rather hard upon him, she 
looked back before she turned the comer, nodded kindly, 
and was out of sight. 

Claude was loth to go back to his guests. * He felt so 
happy; he would explain all this away to-night, and 
keep her in doubt no longer. He was a fool not to have 
told her before that he intended to marry her. However, 
the evening would come to an end somewhen, and at the 
most "they" were not going to stay there more than 
three days.' His manner was quite buoyant when he re- 
turned to the dining-room, and told them 'though he had 
been waiting about for some time he had not seen Mrs. 
Gaithome ; but even if she had not any nets, he would 
make it all right.' 

Then he heard how they had decided on setting off at 
once to see Spinney Abbey by moonlight. Mr. Schole- 
field had said he could show them the opening to one of 
the ' covered ways.' Mr. Bordale had spoken about ' a 
dark cavernous place with a grating before it 1 ' And they 
should see the oak trees under which the monks used to 
walk — but before that, they were going to explore the 
scene of Mr. Bordale's ghost story — even Aunt Grrey and 
Mr. Lillingstone were going to see this.' 

Claude was in high spirits, ' nothing could be better — it 
was delightful out of doors now ; ' and later, as Slsie re- 
turned the second time from the orchard, she saw the 
young people going off to the Abbey, and Mrs. Grey and 
Mr. Lillingstone looking after them from the garden* 
gate 
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They did not return till quite late, and then Mrs. Gtii- 
thome preferred waiting upon them herself, in acknow- 
ledgment of her former connection with the family; so 
Elsie saw very little of them until the young men went . 
off to the inja, accompanied by Claude. As she was 
lighting a candle for Mrs. Grey, he gave her a look to 
remind her of her promise. 

Soon after, Elsie went round with Mrs. Graithome to 
shut up the house. As they came to the cellar-door 
Mrs. Gaithome said, 

* We must leave this open for Mr. Claude — it's safe 
enough for the little time he'll be away. I told him to 
be sure not to forget to turn the key when he comes in.' 

Elsie said nothing as she passed on, but she felt thank- 
ful this was the last deceitful thing she ever intended to 
do for Claude's asking. 

After they separated, Elsie went to her own room, and 
sat down by the window to watch. She could see the 
dairy from here quite plainly ; for it stood on the edge of 
the meadow close to the field, the last in the row of out- 
houses that reached from the garden along the back of the 
house. It was covered with ivy like the other buildings, 
but was separated from the rest by a footpath, that crossed 
the field from the cluster of cottages where the Baileys 
lived, and made a short cut to the village across the farm- 
yard. This path and the field beyond it were quite bright 
now, for the moon was in the west. But Elsie could 
hardly see the dairy door, that opened upon it ; wide eaves 
overhung it, and there were three steps to go down to it, 

K 2 
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The moonlight fell clear and strong on the heavy masses 
of ivy that covered the roof. She knew how it caressed 
the little dimpled faces at home, how it brooded over the 
starry flowers, * She was very glad that the explanation 
was to come about so soon, for after that, she would feel 
right again with her mother, and some day, perhaps, she 
might tell her about it.' As for Claude, she had thought 
about him all the evening. She believed there was some- 
thing in the ' misunderstanding ' which he could make 
clear ; and now that she remembered how surprised these 
people would have been if they could know the terms they 
were on, she felt she might have been ' too quick to get 
angry with him.' 

Presently she saw him cross the meadow. He looked 
up at the house as he passed it, loitered for a minute in 
the bright little footpath, then went to the back of the 
dairy, where it was darker, and out of sight of his father's 
window. 

Elsie took her shoes in her hand, and went to the door 
and listened. The house was quite quiet. She crept 
cautiously past the bedroom to the top of the oak stairs ; 
she had left the door that opened on them ajar ; she was 
glad of that now, for it was new to her to go so stealthily, 
neither was she accustomed to the hollow sounds of a 
large house. The stairs creaked whenever she moved, and 
when she held her breath to listen, the house too seemed 
to hold its breath and listen. Once at the bottom of the 
stairs she passed quickly through the cellar, and when she 
drew the door after her she was glad to have got so far. 
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As she was stooping down to put on her shoes again, she 
was surprised tp see Claude come quickly round the corner 
and disappear down the steps of the dairy door — slie ran 
past the end of the house, then quickly across the bit of 
meadow, and was making her way alpng the wall of the 
dairy, under the ivy, when a loud scream made her start; 
she stopped and leaned back against the wall, as a boy 
rushed past her, still screaming violently. 

When the soimd ceased, Claude sprang quickly from his 
hiding place to look after the boy, and found himself close 
to the immovable figure at his side — a. horror seized him 
in spite of his better sense, and in a moment more, his 
running would have done credit to Cambridge training, 
if Elsie had not put her hand on his arm, saying with an 
accent of relief as she pointed in the direction the boy 
had taken, 

' Don't be frightened, it's only a boy,' 

' The boy,' whose memory of the legend had just been 
quickened by the sight of Elsie, turned back as soon as 
he was within protection of the house, to make sure he 
had not been deceived. Of course, he saw Claude and 
Elsie. The ghost story was fulfilled for him ; he gave 
another scream, and ran out of the meadow gate as fast as 
his legs could carry him. 

' Poor little fellow,' said Elsie laughing and withdrawing 
her hand, ' he's scared enough ; but he little knows how 
he's frightened us first.' 

* It was you who frightened me, Elsie, not that fool of a 
boy.' Claude had now quite recovered ; ' you ought to have 
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let me know you were here — I might have knocked you 
down as I jumped up the steps ; but, look at the light in 
my father's window! That cursed boy was enough to 
wake up the whole neighbourhood. My father will think 
there are thieves about, and be down upon us in a minute. 
It's all up with us now, you must get away somewhere — 
but not into the house I ' for she was going to make a 
rush towards it, ' the light is leaving the room already. 
Can't you find some place about here ? ' 

' Yes, there's the garden,' Elsie said in a subdued tone ; 
* but how sorry I am I ever came here — I misdoubted it 
from the beginning. ' 

' Oh don't say that, child 1 ' and he stepped in front of 
her, as she turned away. * Of course you must go back, 
and there can be no speaking now — but will you promise 
me that while these people are here you will not condemn 
me without a hearing, whatever you may see me do, or 
hear them say ? You will be my own Elsie, will you not?' 
She promised readily, for she felt he was in earnest ; but 
he still looked at her, as if she had not spoken ; then, 
bending low, he whispered something that needed no 
answer. They heard the front door open now, so he was 
obliged to let her go — but as Elsie disappeared behind 
the screen of bushes, her doubts and misgivings had 
disappeared also. The future was bright — ^the present a 
moment of excitement, undisturbed by a single anxious 
thought. Claude decided on staying where he was, till 
the disturbance had subsided, so he lighted a cigar and 
walked up and down thinking they would not be likely to 
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extend their search so far from the house, and, if they did, 
* Why, he was only smoking a cigar 1 ' On the whole, he 
was not ungrateful for the little incident that made so 
good an ending to a bad day. 

Claude was deceived when he thought that Mr. Lilling- 
stone would suspect thieves. When he was roused by the 
last scream he got up and went to the window. The 
moonlight fell full upon Claude and Elsie. He recognised 
his son, but was not sure of the other figure, and, thinking 
something must have happened, he went down to see 
about it. As he was just unlocking tte front door, 
Mrs. Graithome called out from upstairs, * Is that you, sir ; 
do you know what the noise was about ? ' 

* I am now going to ask Claude about it ; he is sure to 
know, as I see he is not yet come in.' 

* Then thank you, sir ;* since you're going I needn't come 
down too ; ' she went back to her own room, but remembering 
that it was Elsie's first night in a strange place, she thought 
she might be frightened, and went to her room. Great 
was her surprise when she foimd the door ajar. She pushed 
it gently, fearing to wake her ; then she saw that Elsie was 
not there, and that the bed had not been even touched. 
The shock this gave kept her still for a minute, as she 
instinctively connected the shriek with Elsie's absence. 
She hurried back to fetch a shawl, and wrapping herself 
in it, she ran downstairs, aud followed Mr. Lillingstone 
into the garden. Hearing talking at the back of the 
house, she went round just in time to hear Claude say, in 
a tone of good-humoured satire, ' You must have been 
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minutes, after the house is quiet ? I want to tell you 
why I didn't appear to know you before these people ; but 
more than that, there is something I must and will say 
before the day is out. Will you come ? I know what I 
am asking,' he added quickly, seeing a new light in Elsie's 
eye, ' I know it is a great thing to ask, but what am I 
to do ? You can't stay now, and I must go back to these 
people.' 

He watched her fkce with an earnestness that miade her 
shake off his hands, and draw back a few steps ; then she 
looked full into his eyes. 

^ Supposing I do go, and Miss Langdale finds it out, 
what will you say for yourself? what do you think I 
could say ? I don't think we understand each other, Mr. 
Lillingstone.' 

She turned away deliberately, and went on with her 
work as if she had dismissed him. 

Claude sat down on the chair near the window. He 
had not had one thought of Laura since he first spoke to 
Elsie, and something told him she was not really jealous 
of her. He was hurt that she should continue so obsti- 
nate when he was so much in earnest. He watched her 
as she moved about piling up the dish of fruit, removing 
the slight marks the basket had made on the table, and 
he wondered that anyone so gentle-looking should be so 
' troublesome ' and even * cruel.' He would wait and see 
if she would not say something before going away. But 
as she was leaving the kitchen without even looking at 
him, he could bear it no longer. 
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* Stop, Elsie ; surely you are not going without a 
word ? ' 

She turned round stolidly, but the expression of her 
face was not quite so determined as before. This was 
some encouragement. He went up to her quickly, and 
seized one of her hands. 

' Do try to forget this miserable affair, at least imtil 
you know more about it. Be generous as you used to be. 
You hnow I love you ; and it's cruel to play with me, for 
you must have the sense to know I don't care for Miss 
Langdale. Do you refuse to hear what I have to say, or 
will you come out as I ask you ? ' 

He waited anxiously for her answer. Elsie turned her 
face away that he might not see she felt inclined to cry, 
but her voice was unsteady as she said, 

* 1 thought that after to-day I could never believe a 
word you said, but as there is something more than I 
know of, and I, too, want to speak what is on my mind, 
I'll go, though it goes hard against me to do it, even now.' 

He shook her hand warmly, heedless of her reservation, 
then seeing she glanced uneasily in the direction of the 
orchard, he said, 

* I must not keep you now, even to thank you. I'll go 
over to the inn with the young men to-night, and stay 
till I think it is all quiet in the house, then I'll wait out- 
side here, not in the lightest place of course. But don't 
you venture out before you are quite sure it will be safe. 
In the meantime try to think kindly of me, will you ? ' 
and he bent his face down to hers. 

N 
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forgiven him, in consideration of the vexatious circum- 
Btanccs in which they had played a part, 

Elsie was safe in her room, and the minutes seemed 
long since she had been there. "Mr. Lillingstone's 
appearance on the scene had not frightened her, as Claude 
had prepared her for it ; but, when he was followed by 
Mrs. Gaithome, she knew the matter must be getting 
serious ; so she made for the house at all risks, and was 
just congratulating herself on not being seen by anyone, 
when Miss Grrey opened her door quietly, and asked what 
was the matter ? Elsie said, * It was nothing. Only a 
boy called out as he passed the house and frightened 
everybody,' and she hurried on, not wishing to answer 
any more enquiries. She had left her door nearly 
closed ; it was now wide open. That told its own tale. 
So she went to the window and waited. Her breath 
came short and quickly as she saw Mrs. Gaithome coming 
back again, but she kept as quiet as possible, saying to 
herself all the time that she had done nothing wrong. 

A few minutes more, and the bright moonlight that 
streamed over Elsie, and described lacy patterns of the 
trees on the door, showed Mrs. Gaithome's distracted 
face. One glance satisfied her that she wafi not angry, 
but puzzled and distressed. This helped Elsie to keep firm, 
and to be watchful not to betray anything that would 
implicate ' him ' more than possible. Mrs. Gaithome 
stood silent on the doorstep for an instant, for she had 
come here half-mechanically, hardly expecting to see her, 
80 she was almost startled by the still figure. 
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« Oh, Elsie I ' she exclaimed, as soon as she recovered 
breath, * how could you give me such a fright ? What's 
all this to-do mean ? So it was you, then, who was with 
Mr. Claude 1 I'd never ha' believed it, if I hadn't seen it 
with my own eyes. Do you tell me all about it, child ? 
As for Mr. Claude he's been shilly-shallying down there 
for the last half-hour. No one can make any sense out 
o' him,' and, with a deprecating gesture meant for ' Mr. 
Claude,' she sat on the box in the window, and looked up 
into Elsie's face as confident of her as Elsie was of herself. 

She looked down steadily into Mrs. Gaithome's eyes ; 
though her voice was firm, she spoke in short curt sen - 
tences. 

* I knew you would trust me — and that's why Fm so 
sorry I frightened you — there's nothing at all in it — ^the 
truth is, I went down to speak to Mr. Claude — he asked 
me to,' in a lower tone, ' and ' 

* Asked you to 1 ' Mrs. GraithorDe interrupted angrily, 
* asked you to ! And what ails him that he should ask to 
see you at this unearthly hour of the night ? Isn't there 
enough Christian hours in the day for him to speak ? If 
he's got anything to say — which I don't believe he has, 
the idle good-for-nothing young scamp.' 

Here breath failed her, and Elsie hurried on to explain, 
but Mrs. Graithorne's red face and impatient movements 
showed that it mattered little to her who disturbed the 
house, so long as this new trait in her young master re- 
mained a mystery. 

' Oh I for the matter o' that, I'm glad the boy did 
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holler, anything's better than being left to sleep when 
there's such goings on. But don't take it to heart, child,' 
seeing that Elsie began to look cast down, ' sit down here 
beside me, and see if you can't bring me to some under- 
standing of it. What had he got to say to you ? that's 
what I want to know,' and she crossed her arms tightly 
over her shawl with an air of judicial authority, quite at 
variance with the effect of her nightgown and flannel 
petticoat. 

Elsie felt she was brought to a stand point. 'She 
could not tell what Mr. Claude was going to say, she 
must not let Mrs. Gaithome know he intended to marry 
her, yet she musj not deceive Mrs. Gaithome. She 
would tell a part and leave the rest, for would not that 
unfold itself in the future,' and the gladness of that 
future brightened her smile now, and softened the tone of 
her rich voice, as she said, 

* I can't tell you what Mr. Claude was going to say, 
because the boy called out before he could speak a word, 
and then,' dropping her eyes, * when I saw a light in the 
house, I ran into the garden. I came up here afterwards 
when I saw you had got up too. But,' and she looked 
again into Mrs. Gaithome's face, ' I've been several times 
to dig ferns with Mr. Claude, and then he told me more 
about his books and his college, and what he means to do 
when he comes away from college, than he would do to 
many poor girls perhaps ; maybe it was because I liked to 
hear about it, and asked him questions. However, he 
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did tell me a great deal, — and he says it helps him that 
he speaks to me, and ' 

But she stopped, for she saw that Mrs. Graithorne looked 
inexpressibly pained, and she felt that any addition to 
the story would only increase her anxiety. Mrs. Grai- 
thorne had let her hands fall helplessly on her lap as soon 
as she thought she saw the ' drift ' of the story. A dull 
sinking at the heart had succeeded the anger with which 
the mention of Claude's name had ^.t first filled her. As 
she loved and admired Elsie's beauty, and noted the deep 
affection that stirred in her voice, she grieved to think 
this would be wasted, for wasted she felt it must be :£ it 
all turned out as she expected. She sat looking at her 
with an expression of pity in which was a touch of retro- 
spect — deep, womanly pity — for she was looking straight 
into a gulf, which it was plain Elsie only just perceived 
in the distance ; but she was looking towards it with hope 
and longing, for she mistook it for a height. 

The few minutes of silence lent their own impressive- 
ness to Mrs. Graithome's words as she broke the stillness. 

' Grod forgive me that I should say anything against 
my master's son — him that he's so proud of, and that I 
nursed when he was little — but you are the child of my 
oldest friend — I feel a'most as if you was my own — and I 
can't see you make a mistake — a very great mistake,' she 
persisted, as she noticed a slight movement in Elsie, 
' without speaking out. Believe me, Elsie,' and she took 
Elsie's hands in hers, * you mustn't place no dependence 
on Mr. Claude. I know him well, and have always had 
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my own thoughts about him. His father and all his 
people think a deal of his learning — of that I don't 
trouble myself, because I don't understand it — ^but one 
thing I do know, if I know my own name, and that is Mr, 
Claude is a bag of selfishness — he loves his ownself better 
than anything in this precious world. Must have every- 
thing he sets his mind upon, no matter what. He likes 
to have pretty things about him, too. He sees yon are 
pretty — ^nay, don't fidget, child, I must speak the truth 
now, if I never do it again — he sees you are pretty, he 
wants to see you often, — ^by-and-by he'll want you to be 
with him altogether, and then ? Then, when you would 
be a hindrance to him, and he wantd to be free, like his 
other young friends, he would part with you as easy, nay, 
much more easy than you'd part with your little kitten 
at home. Don't doubt it, for I know it well, and my 
heart aches for you, my poor child.' 

Mrs. Gaithome rose, and walked up and down the 
room. She wished to be firm and quiet for Elsie's sake, 
but the tears would come, so she wiped them away silently 
now and then, hoping she did not see. Elsie got up and 
looked out of the window. There to the left were the 
ruins, but no longer the faery light upon them, they were 
but a heavy mass of blackness. Beyond them dull grey, 
with patches of black, where clusters of trees rose out of 
the grey, and glowered over the fens. Far beyond all this, 
almost opposite to her, the moon was setting, red and 
glowing, with its own comfort it seemed to her, but ob- 
trusive in showing its want of sympathy. It was hard to 
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believe it was the same that so short a time ago had east 
its genial rays so freely all around. ' Could she be mis- 
taken in Claude after all ? Could he be quite as bad as 
Mrs. Gaithome had said ? ' 

She remembered the evidences she had Had of the 
weakness of his character, and they pained her ; but she 
could not help seeing that his love had grown steadily. 
He had acknowledged to-day that she was more to him 
than the people to whom he belonged, and ' her faith in 
his word must be small indeed if it could not bear a little 
trial.' She looked away from the west to the ruins again, 
' What if they were black ? They would be bright again 
to-morrow, and not only that, everything would be as it 
had been lately, each day brighter than the other, except 
the last — ^but that was nothing.' Mrs. Graithome put her 
hands on Elsie's shoulders. 

* Would you like to go home to-morrow ? Mr. Lilling- 
stone saw you with his son. I know what these people 
are ; they might say something to hurt you without much 
meaning it, and I'm as proud of you as your own mother 
could be. Don't mind me, child,' as Elsie was about to 
speak, ' ril get on as well as I can ; just do as you think 
fit.' 

Elsie thought a moment; presently she said, as she 
stroked Mrs. Gaithorne's shoulder gently, ' I've decided 
on staying here, dear Mrs. Gaithome, since you give me 
the choice, as I don't feel ashamed at what I've done, 
and I don't mind what people say so long as my conscience 
is clear. Aa for Mr. Claude, I'll remember what jouVe 
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Baid about him — and Fll never forget your kindness in 
trusting me as you've done to-night, for Fm more thank- 
ful than I can speak ; you knew beforehand I wanted to do 
what is right.' 

' Well, perhaps you know best — ^it may be as well for 
you to stay ; but if you don't feel comfortable you've only 
to tell me, and Fll let you go. You could come to me 
again after the fine folks are gone, if you like ; but,' and 
here she took Elsie's face between her hands, ' you must 
promise one thing, little one, and that is, not to have any- 
thing more to do with Mr. Claude than you can help. Not 
that I want you to belower yourself by keeping out of his 
way on purpose, or seem to be afraid of him — ^the young 
vagabond — ^but keep him at a distance ; teach him his 
place if he can't find it for himself. There now, 
that's enough preaching for to-night ; give me a kiss and 
get to bed. You haven't more than two or three hours' 
rest before you, poor child 1 ' 

* You forgive me having upset you,' said Elsie, as she 
put up her face to be kissed. 

Mrs. Graithome did not answer, yet Elsie knew she was 
forgiven. 

When the door was closed behind Mrs. Graithome, Elsie 
turned again towards the window. The moon had gone 
down. She was glad of this, she had a feeling of half- 
spite against it since the last few minutes. A bright star 
had taken its place, 'that was better,' Elsie thought; but 
feeling chilly and tired she took Mrs. Graithome's advice, 
and it was not long before she was asleep. 
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Mks. G-aithornb had hardly slept, hut was astir soon after 
dayhreak. On her way downstairs she peeped into Elsie's 
room and found her fast asleep, looking so placid and 
happy that she did not disturb her. 

Mrs. Gaithome moved much more slowly than was 
usual with her, at the beginning of such a busy day as 
this promised to be. ^ It seemed as if she was planning 
some scheme to set matters right. Presently, when she 
had fastened back all the shutters and set the kitchen- 
d6or open, she took her black bonnet down from the hook, 
tied the strings in a decided manner, as if she had made 
up her mind, and set out for the dairy. . The air was cold 
and raw, and there was a heavy fog over the meadow. 
The fens are in a perpetual %ue. Yesterday they were 
parched and feverish, now they shuddered with the cold. 
Many people waste their lives here, and know nothing 
different. If Mrs. Graithome had been conscious of a 
lighter air while she lived with the Lillingstones, she 
attributed it, in some vague way, to wealth and its in- 
fluence ; so she did not know that she felt its heaviness, 
she only said to herself, * If I hadn't plenty to do I 

o 
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shouldn't like to hear that engine going all day long,' and 
she quickened her pace, for the thought of Aplenty to do' 
brought to her mind the plenty well done which always 
stirred her housewifely pride, and now coaxed her back 
into cheerfulness. But this cheerfulness was not thorough, 
and it did not spend itself pleasantly. Jim the farm-boy 
felt its energy, and so did the dairy people, though some- 
what deservedly, for they showed a tendency to gossip, 
quite imusual at that early hour. 

Elsie slept long after her usual time, but Mrs. Gaithome ' 
was still in the dairy when she went down. As she 
lighted the fire and set the place in order, she went from 
time to time to the door and looked out at the morning. 
This had brightened into pleasantness. The dew had 
settled on the grass, and showed the tracks of the fowls 
as they grouped wistfully round the brick path waiting 
for Mrs. Gaithome. Then Elsie reproached herself for 
loitering, and was going out to find her, when an unex- 
pected cackling of the fowls announced her arrival. The 
loud remonstrative cackle that quickly succeeded this, 
however, noted the unusual conduct on her part, for she 
carried their food straight past them, and hurried on to 
the house as soon as she saw Elsie. 

* Well, child, you're looking fresh enough now, though 
you were up so late last night, or this morning as I ought 
to say.' She rested her sieve of com for a minute on the 
table. ' I ran in to tell you that it's well after all you 
decided on stopping here, for that was Joe Bailey's boy 
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who you frightened, and it's like to be all over the parish 
soon that you were out there.' 

* Did he know me, then ? ' Elsie asked, quickly. 

* I've heard no sound of you as yet, but there is no 
knowing how those things come out, and I wouldn't for 
anything that you'd be going away just now — ^that would 
set all their tongues a-going ; but I think we can manage 
that they don't know nothing about it. As for Master 
Claude, Fve got a trimming ready for him as soon as I can 
catch him alone.' 

The * trimming ' heightened the colour on Elsie's cheek, 
but she said nothing. 

* Joe's father was took worse in the evening, and it was 
in going to fetch physic for him that he took fright at 
you, the little fool. Now if you'll clean out the dining- 
room,' gathering up her sieve, * I'll take up the hot water 
myself. We must manage to keep you as much as 
possible out o' their way this morning,' and Mrs. Graithorne 
went back to the fowls that had huddled impatiently 
round the door. 

She was still feeding them when Elsie ran back to her 
quickly. 

' Here's a note I've found on the table ; it's directed to 
Miss Grrey.' 

* That's Mr. Claude's writing,' said Mrs. Graithorne, 
taking it from her hand. * Well I what can he be up to 
now ? Well, I suppose I must take it to Miss Mildred, 
but why he can't speak to her when he's in the same 
house with her is more than I can make out. I hate 

o 2 
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those nonsensical whimsies. Fll call them in a few 
minutes, and take it then« Now be as quick as you can 
with your work, there's no time to waste.' 

An hour later the room was looking fresh and pleasant, 
with its French window open. Mr. Lillingstone was 
walking thoughtfully up and down under the verandah, 
waiting for the ladies. Mildred came in and looked 
round hurriedly. 

* There you are, uncle. I wanted to find you, for I 
have a note from Claude. He went off to Cambridge 
before six o'clock.' 

Mr. Lillingstone looked up, then down again without 
saying anything, but he listened attentively. 

^He says he is so disappointed at not getting nets 
here that he has gone to get some in Cambridge ; and he 
will bring a croquet set with him also, that the evening 
may not be so dull ; but I think it is a pity, do you not ? 
The day would have passed off better if he had stayed 
here to amuse theikn.' 

* 0, ho I ' said Mr. Lillingstone, still pacing up and 
down, and continuing his own musing. ' The butterfly 
nets I — ^is it ? ' then stopping before his niece, he held out 
his hand for the note, and, fixing his glass on his nose, he 
glanced over it, but did not wait to read it. 

* Mildred,' he said, in a confidential tone, * you're a 
sensible girl ; I can trust you. Let me have a word with 
you before the others come down,' and the two walked 
out into the garden. 

As soon as they were out of hearing from the house, 
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Mr. Lillingstone began, ^ Did you hear a noise in the 
night ? ' 

' Of screaming ? yes ; it woke me up. I did not like 
to disturb Mrs. Graithome to ask what it was ; but after- 
wards the maid ran upstairs and told me it was some 
boy; she did not wait, however, to give any further 
particulars.' 

Mr. Lillingstone nodded to himself. He had already 
made sure that it was Elsie by asking Mrs. Graithome. 
* Well I It was a boy who made the noise. He was 
startled by seeing two figures near these in-teresting ruins ; 
and those figures,' he added slowly, pointing every 
word with his eye-glass, * were that maid and our Claude.' 
He stepped back a pace or two to see the effect this would 
have on Mildred. * Well, young lady, what have you to 
say to that ? ' 

She met his enquiry with a quiet smile, but this 
amused look soon changed to one of sadness. ^ I am not 
so very much surprised.' 

^ Grod bless my soid I ' exclaimed her uncle, coming 
down at once from his superior position. *My good 
girl, what do you mean ? ' 

*Very little, only I thought his manner rather odd 
yesterday, and I noticed that the girl behaved a little 
oddly too ; — but here are the party from the inn. If you 
wish this to be hushed up we ought not to be seen con- 
sulting together.' 

* You are right ; but I shall want to speak to you after 
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post is in. I shall have letters of importance ; ' he looked 
at her intelligently. 

* I shall be ready at any time,' and she turned away 
quickly to receive Dobree and his companions; at the 
same time, Laura stepped out into the verandah, dressed 
as usual in frills and smiles. 

Mrs. Gaithome, who had followed close behind with 
the breakfast, overheard Mildred retailing the contents 
of the note; and as she left the room she thought 
Claude a worse coward even than she had suspected. 

* I can tell you what that letter was about, Elsie,' she 
said, as soon as she got back into the kitchen. ^ Mr. 
Claude's gone to Cambridge, and he won't be back till 
dinner-time. Like enough he didn't care to be all the 
morning with his father,' she added, smiling satirically 
to herself. 

This suggested 'the trimming' to Elsie's mind, so 
she was rather glad that Claude was out of the way for 
the time. 

When the post came in, Mr. Lillingstone called Mildred 
as he had promised. He told her what had passed in 
the night, and spoke out his anger very strongly against 
Claude, *not altogether on account of the affair with 
Elsie, but for his deceit in the matter. Such a mean, 
paltry lie ; I have hardly slept all night for thinking of it,' 
and the old man stopped and turned away his face. ' Fve 
had my eye upon him for some time,' he said,, after a 
little while ; and now I begin to have my doubts of 
Claude. However, ,he's gone,' he resumed, with more 
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energy,' and we mnst try to keep liim away. I think I 
have settled how to do it.' 

Then Mr. Lillingstone showed Mildred that the 
original plan for Claude to stop at the. farm to read was 
now quite out of the question. Indeed, it would not be 
advisable for him to come back at all, so he intended to 
send Luard after him at once with instructions for him to 
remain where he was, as they would all follow him there 
in the course of the day. Then Claude was to go down 
with them into Scotland. He would not venture to 
object to this, under the circumstances ; and when once 
there, it would be easy to find some quiet place where he 
could read till the vacation was over. 

Mildred knew Claude too well to feel so confident of 
the ultimate success of this device ; but she said nothing, 
as she did not wish to make her uncle uncomfortable to 
no purpose, and she could not suggest anything that 
would be more binding on Claude. 

The version that was to be given to everybody aroimd 
was easily arranged. Mr. Lillingstone had received a 
letter from Captain Macneill — ^to whose place they were 
going — persuading him very strongly to hasten the 
journey. His brother, also a schoolboy friend of Mr. 
Lillingstone's, had just come home from the Continent, 
with his two daughters. They were now in Perth, but 
they would not think of staying there after the last week 
in September, as the younger was too delicate to bear the 
cold of the north. Captain Macneill urged his friend to 
go down at once, as it would be much more cheerful for 
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his nieces if they had companions, in what he chose to 
call his * doll coiintiy place.' 

Mr. Lillingstone had really heard from Scotland that 
morning, and though the letter was only a repetition of 
hospitahle civilities, now that the visit was imminent, he 
was glad to avail himself of it to the letter. 

< As he was on such intimate terms with Macneill, a 
word or two aside to him when 'they met would prevent 
any possibility of the young people finding out that he 
had somewhat strained its meaning.' 

While he was planning this, there flashed through his 
mind an additional satisfaction. ^ The companions were 
to be young ladies— intellectual, handsome girls.' He 
little suspected Claude's aversion to * intellectual ' women. 
If they were agreeable, they exacted too much of his 
indolence ; and if they were disagreeable, he positively 
wriggled at the thought of being shown up by them. It 
was the worst thing his father could have devised. Mean- 
while he valued himself on it very much ; this was plain 
in his increased pomposity when he closed the conver- 
sation. 

'Well, now, Mildred,' making a slight ceremonious 
bow to his niece, as he shut his glasses with a cb'ck, ' I 
think we may say that we have dismissed this little affair 
quite satisfactorily, and — as it is likely to pass off without 
any more difficulty — it would be judicious to withhold 
this from your mother ; we should only be giving her 
unnecessary pain. But, begad I' and the disturbing 
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thought lowered his tone a little, * she may have been 
alarmed too 1 Do you know if she was ? ' 

* Oh, no ; when I took her a cup of tea this morning 
she was much as usual ; and since then she has eaten a 
good breakfast, and has gratified Mrs. G-aithome by 
saying she was surprised she had slept so well.' 

* Grood,' said Mr. Lillingstone, in a sententious tone. 
* Now you go and prepare her gently for our move to-day. 
You can tell her of Macneill's letter ; and, by-the-bye, 
you will not forget to dwell on the point he make$< of 
introducing his girls to her.' 

Shortly after, the whole place was in a bustle, and there 
was running up-stairs, and in and out ; but only Mildred 
and her imcle knew what it was for. Those who had 
nothing to do stood in the doorway, and jostled the 
others who were more busily employed ; for when Mr. 
Lillingstone had told Mrs. Graithome he wanted to send 
Into Cambridge at once, he let fall that they would all 
go away the same day, but he did not say why ; therefore 
all except that quick-sighted widow thought something 
very unusual must have happened. Mildred was up- 
stairs with her mother, and no one ventured to question 
the old gentleman as he paced restlessly up and down the 
long passage, waiting till some vehicle should be found 
for Luard. He held the note ready written for Claude 
in his hand, and muttered to himself as he kept looking 
at the door. Presently Elsie ran in from the yard to say 
that the spring cart would not be back from Soham 
before eleven o'clock. While she was still speaking, Jim 
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came back breathless from the inn with the answer that 
Watson had just started for Newmarket ; then Mrs. 
Gaithome set upon the boy, and rated him soundly for 
taking a wrong message. ' It wasn't Watson they wanted 
-it was the gig.' 

' If Watson had gone, no doubt the gig had gone too,' 
Dobree suggested in mediation. But old Mr. Lilling- 
stone cursed the whole coimtry, and did not care who 
was in the wrong. 

* What do you say to try at the Wileys ? ' said Bordale, 
from the background. 

' Well, of course,' retorted the old man, facing round 
upon him suddenly. * Why the deuce hadn't they thought 
of that before ? ' 

' I'll nm down there,' said Bordale, snatching up his 
cap. * I suppose anything will do ? ' 

* It doesn't matter what, so that you get a horse that 
will go,' insisted Mr. Lillingstone, regardless of Luard's 
entry into the town. 

^ All right ! ' Bordale shouted, as he ran across the 
meadow. 

Meanwhile Luard was standing by, without presuming 
to offer a word. Mr. Lillingstone was getting restless 
again, when Bordale suddenly appeared through the road- 
gate, driving furiously in something very high, that 
might have been a butcher's cart. 

* Splendid to go,' he called out as he dashed past the 
window, and pulled up suddenly before the kitchen door. 
* Have to be your own whip ; not even a boy to be got.' 
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*Now, then,' said Mr. Lillingstone, instantly taking 
Luard's arm, and walking with him towards the door, 
' you will be as quick as you possibly can. Give this to 
Claude, in time to prevent his returning here.' 

But when Mr. Lillingstone let him go, Luard did not 
bound into the cart with the alacrity which was expected 
of him. He had prolonged difficulty in getting the note 
into his breast-pocket, during which time he eyed the 
horse with an unmistakable expression. 

' Don't like the look of him, eh ? ' said Bordale, who 
had got down and was ready to give him the reins. 

It was a gaunt, raw-boned animal, and its ears were 
set back with an expression as unmistakable in its way 
as Luard's. It had, too, a trick of slightly sho>ving its 
teeth at intervals. 

* Involuntary muscular action, that. The pace will 
take it out of him,' and Bordale laughed as he looked 
past Luard at Dobree. 

Luard did not seem so sure of this ; he still stood 
hesitating. ^ / don't mind driving,' Bordale said good- 
naturedly. ' Ill-looking beast, certainly ; but with the 
two of us we shall get on all right,' 

Luard looked from Bordalfe to the horse, and back 
again at Bordale, then jumping into the cart he said over 
his shoulder to Dobree, * You said one might as well come 
to the end at once, didn't you ? ' 

* I did not say a violent one, though,' Dobree retorted, 
laughingly ; * but you'll be punctual to-night, or I shall 
feel bound to look you up.' 
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^ Oh, hfa safe enough with me,' said Bordale, flourish- 
ing his whip as he drove of. 

They had just turned into the road when Mildred 
came nmning downstairs, as Mrs. Graithome was hurrying 
into the larder. * Do you know if any one reminded 
them of the post-horses ? ' 

* Bless me 1 No ; Fm sure they didn't I ' exclaimed 
Mrs. Graithome looking about in a great bustle, 'and 
that Jim's so slow ; but there's Mr. Dobree, if he wouldn't 
mind.' 

Dobree was ready to go anywhere. * If he'd run down 
to the ferry, just by the inn, he'd catch them before they 
got over. It's a good thing you spoke in time,' Mrs. 
Oaithome said, looking after him. 

* Do you think he'll overtake them,' Mildred asked. 

* Yes, sure ; he^s quick, and they'll be kept back a 
little at the ferry.' 

Dobree got down to the river just as the cart was 
landing on the opposite side, so that was made all right. 
He was returning slowly when Scholefield called after 
him from the inn, where he had been to Jfetch a specimen 
case that Laura had professed a great curiosity to see. 
As they walked on, Dobre'e told him of the change of 
plan, and how Luard and Bordale had gone off to keep 
Claude in Cambridge, as his father had decided on going 
to Scotland at once, and wished to see him before he 
started. 

* Well, I thought something had happened, because 
Mrs. Graithome's boy came in a great hurry to ask for the 
loan of the gig — ^what is the reason of this ? ' 
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' That is what no one knows, and Mr. Lillingstone was 
so anxious to get Luard off that I have asked no ques- 
tions ; but I strongly suspect that this sudden move has 
something to do with young Lillingstone. I thought 
that the story of the "nets," as they gave it out at 
breakfast, was rather flimsy, and you must have noticed 
that Mr. Lillingstone was quite pre-occupied the whole 
time. I think there must be something wrong between 
the father and son,' he repeated, reflectively. *Part of 
his duties seem to have fallen on you,^ he added, pre- 
sently, laughing, as he looked at the little tin case. 

* It would appear so ; but it is a pity Bordale has gone. 
From what Mrs. Watson has just told me, he might have 
entertained Miss Laura with the last edition of his ghost 
story ; for they say that as a boy was passing through the 
farm last night he saw a man and woman standing at the 
dairy-door, just where they ought to be, and he persists 
they were the ghosts. It is lucky for me you passed, or 
I have no doubt I should still be listening to Mrs. 
Watson's roundabout story.' 

Dobree thought for a few minutes. 

* Well,' said Scholefield, breaking the silence, ^ do you 
think you can throw any light on the mystery ? ' 

*What do you think? Suppose the ghost to be 
Claude Lillingstone, and that he was seen — and not alone 
— I can understand the pressing nature of his business in 
Cambridge.' 

* Yes ; but would he have come back again to-day ? ' 
^Is he coming back to-day ? or at least until we are 
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all well out of the way. Better keep to your butterflies, I 
think; and not attempt to interest Miss Langdale in any 
sensational story,' and they dropped the subject as they 
neared the house. 

Mr. Lillingstone had recovered his composure ; he 
went out slowly to meet them in his old formal manner. 

* He was extremely sorry that Dobree should have had 
so much trouble. Indeed,' and he looked at Scholefleld, 
including him in his excuses, ' he cordially regretted that 
their visit should end so abruptly.' 

Then he explained, in a semi-confldential manner, his 
motive for going away — the motive that was to be given 
out, and they listened courteously. Of the plan for 
Claude he said nothing. 

* Mrs. Grey is not yet downstairs,' he continued, point- 
ing to the dining-room, ^ but I have just left the young 
ladies there ; ' and he went off towards the kitchen to have 
a few words with Mrs. Quithome. He told hi>j: it was 
not likely that Claude would return to Upware — he was 
going down with them into Scotland. But her difficul- 
ties with the unexpectedly early dinger were so pressing, 
that they gave him ample excuse not to detain her with 
confidences which he felt she might have claimed, but 
which it would have been unpleasant for him to give. 

On second thoughts, Mrs. Graithome did not regret this 
either, as she told Elsie afterwards. * She thought she 
could see through these people, and their ways of acting 
— ^no doubt Mr. Claude would go away with them as his 
father wished — ^it suited his convenience just now,' and 
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her lips curled a little. But she did not tell Elsie she 
knew he would be obliged to come back to Cambridge in 
a month, when none of his family would be there, * and 
no doubt he expected to have it all his own way ; ' for 
during the morning she had seen that Elsie was cheerful 
and active as ever, and she attributed this to the effect 
of her own advice, and the girl's strong sense. Elsie was 
different to anybody she had ever known, but then, * she 
had always been a strange child.' She was thankful for 
that now. * She would not advise her any more on the 
subject to-day ; the poor girl had been worried enough 
already ; and, during the month, she would have many 
opportunities of reminding her of the hints she had 
already given her.' 

Elsie herself was very little affected by hearing that 
Claude's departure was final. She was thankful that 
* these people ' were going away, and that she should not 
see Claude with them any more ; but the coming here 
had been a great break in her quiet life, and somehow — 
although she was glad they were going — their packing 
made her feel dull, and as they left, one party after the 
other, a sense of desolation came over her, and she longed 
to be out of it too. 

Dobree and Scholefield were lounging about in the 
, garden, reading the papers, and talking to Mr. Lilling- 
stone in a desultory way. Laura, who was evidently in 
a state of increased excitement and delight, came down- 
stairs from time to time to talk to them, and from what 
Elsie heard of her chattering at these times, she gathered 
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that Miss Langdale was to be of their party ; this was 
news to her, and though she did not attach more import- 
ance to it than it deserved, it helped her depression for 
the time. 

The two young men had refused the offer of the drive 
into Cambridge, ' they would leave more room for the ladies 
in the carriage, and they should enjoy the walk later in 
the day.' Then, when all arrangements were made, none 
of them had anything more to do. They waited about 
in a restless way, to which Elsie was unaccustomed, and 
the hours seemed long to her while they waited. 

At last they were gone, and Dobree was returning from 
a solitary stroll on the road, where he had first come with 
Luard a month ago, when he saw Elsie carrying a bundle ; 
she was going towards Wicken. He stopped her. * Why, 
Elsie, how is this ? Surely you are not going home 1 ' 

* Yes, sir, I only came to help Mrs. Gaithome while 

young Mr. Lillingstone was here and Fm not wanted 

now that he's gone away,' she added reluctantly, seeing 
that Dobree did not appear to understand her. 

* Grone I but he is not gone away altogether, is he ? ' 
Dobree exclaimed involuntarily. 

Elsie was puzzled, but at the same time it pleased her 
that Mr. Dobree, no more than herself, believed that he 
had left for,good. 

* Mrs. Graithome told me they were all going to Scot- 
land,' she said quickly, * and that Mr. Claude would go 
with them.' 

Dobree's fixed look of surprise confused her ; she turned 
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crimson and began to move on. This pointed his asto- 
nishment, but he asked no more questions. 

When she had walked a little distance, he turned and 
looked after her sadly. Her imusual confusion about 
Claude recalled many slight things he had noticed the 
day before. Claude's absence of manner in the early part 
of the evening, his excitement and good spirits towards 
the end of it, the disturbance of the morning, and the 
sudden departure from the fens, all this imited to con- 
firm his suspicions ; but these he did not yet impart to 
Scholefield, and if he indulged in unfavourable criticism 
of Claude, it was chiefly in connection with thoughts such 
as had crossed his mind before. Now again they thrust 
themselves upon him, and he did not care to force them 
back. So their walk home was an unusually silent one. 
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IX. 



Thb next August found Wicken as it had been the last 
year. Winter had come with its fogs and floods, and 
had passed away in its turn. Then the wind blew 
pitilessly over the wet ground, and made the willows 
shiver. Now summer was burning them again, and they 
were thirsty, and craved for shelter, but there was none ; 
and the lodes were stagnant, and the river sleepy, and 
the great engine seemed to labour harder than ever with 
less water to pump away. The cattle were scattered 
equally between the two villages, for the plague had 
settled down on them, and there was no thought of 
separation now. With the first excitement, hope had 
passed away ; the herds grew thinner and the people suf- 
fered — there had been no break in the monotony of the 
fens. 

Harvest was nearly over, and the new stacks were made 
where the last had been. They were finished that day, 
a day just like that of Claude's first comii^ here. Elsie 
was alone as then, the mother and children were at the 
pits, and it was again grandfather's day at the Stannards'. 
Elsie had hurried her usual work to have a little quiet 
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before they all came home; of late, it had become a 
habit with her to do this, and she was now enjoying her- 
self in her own way. She stood leaning against the door, 
looking out, with her hands clasped listlessly before her, 
as if she was waiting, it might have been for her own 
people, though it was early to expect them yet. Her 
eyes wandered over her flowers, but she seemed scarcely 
to notice them— perhaps that was because she knew them 
all by heart. Whether she looked at them or not, they 
were a great part of her home to her, their fragrance 
pervaded it like a memory, always felt through the 
stillness. 

Once there was a break in the stillness — sounds of 
voices coming up the fen. As they drew nearer, one 
could hear it was laughter ; then it was close, and filled 
up with the thumping of barges and trampling of feet, 
but above all, laughter. The light fitful laugh of girls, 
wishing to stay, yet hurrying to be gone — the low satis- 
fied laugh of men, and in and 'Out and among them 
sparkled the ringing laugh of children — just as the sun- 
beams that peeped through the old elms laughed idly 
over their solemn shade. Elsie drew back involuntarily, 
though she knew none of them would pass that way. 
Presently, the sounds dispersed and melted away in the 
winding lanes, but every now and then a burst of voices 
would come back through some opening in the hedge, 
and always it was laughter. But soon that died away, 
and it was silent again till the sim went down. Then 

p 8 
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there was stirring in the tree's, and the hush of nature 
before night, and it grew black under the elms. 

Suddenly Elsie's attention was arrested by a step 
lighter than that of the fen labourers. She started, lis- 
tened eagerly for an instant, then, recollecting herself, 
she leaned back as before, but with hands now rigidly 
pressed together, her pale fe.ce denying the heavy pulsa- 
tion that no effort of will could keep down. 

As the gate opened, she turned in a forced way. but 
when she saw Dobree a slight flush passed over her face, 
her hands fell apart, and the scarcely perceptible quiver- 
ing of her lips betrayed how great her disappointment 
had been. Dobree noted this, and attributed it rightly, 
but his manner ignored it. 

* Well, Elsie, you see I have found you out again, as I 
want more of your help. How soon can you get me some 
ferns like those you collected for me last year ? ' 

Elsie was nervously ready with her answer. 

* As soon as you like, sir ; I could go and get them to- 
morrow, if you like.' 

* You need not hurry so much as that ; I am staying 
at Fordham, and it will be quite in time if you get 
them within a week.' 

He began at once to admire her garden, and after a few 
minutes spent in enquiries and praise of her management, 
he turned towards the cottage, so that she felt obliged to 
ask him in to rest. 

He did not need the rest, he said, but he should not 
like to go away without seeing the inside of the cottage 
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again. He was glad to find that she was alone, and told 
her at once the real object of his visit. 

He had seen Miss Grrey in London a few weeks ago, 
and when she heard he was coming down there, she com- 
missioned him to ascertain if Elsie would be willing to 
leave her home. A friend of hers wanted a confidential 
servant ; she would have no hard work to do, but this 
lady was anxious to find some person on whom she might 
depend. Miss Grey had thought of Elsie, and had in- 
structed him to assure her that if she accepted the offer 
the new home would be a happy one. 

Elsie had blushed deeply at the first mention of Miss 
Grey's name, but her self-possession returned before he 
had finished speaking. She refused promptly and firmly, 
yet with such evident gratitude to Miss Grey, as well as 
to himself, for their kindness, that Dobree felt that she 
must have a strong motive for refusing, and that that 
motive must be a future of which she could not speak. 
This was the ineffable look, the expectancy in her eyes, 
as she stood gazing past him out of the window, her 
whole being wrapped in something beyond and away from 
him. 

Dobree looked at her as he had done the first day he 
met her in the fens, she being unconscious. It was the 
sweet face that had never faded in his memory — glori- 
fied, as he had known it might be — and yet he was not 
glad. 

He rose wearily. * I will not take your answer imtil 
you have more time to think of it,' he said ; ^ if you will 
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get the ferns ready for Thursday evening, I will walk over 
after dinner and fetch them myself; and I hope,' he 
added, looking at her kindly, * by that time you may have 
thought better of Miss Grey's proposal.' 

Elsie smiled in answer, though she could promise 
nothing, and he went away. 

On the night fixed for Dobree's return, Elsie had been 
watering her garden. The cat, perched on the window- 
sill, in the shadow of the honeysuckle, had watched all 
her movements with a critical air, and so far seemed 
to have nothing to complain of in her proceedings ; more 
than that, she even allowed herself to be petted after it 
was all over, and expressed general approbation in a low 
purr that was very understandable language to Elsie. 
She had thought much during the last three days. 

Had not Claude asked her to believe in him in spite 
of unfavourable appearances ? Had he not given her 
the most solemn promise before their last parting ? It 
is true he had not come hack when the term began I . . . 
It was bad to bear, but he might have had good reasons 
for that. Again, what did unfavourable appearances 
mean, if not something unpleasant to herself? All this 
she would accept, she would yet believe in him, for she 
knew he loved her. 

She could not help attributing Miss Grrey's offer of a 
situation to a plan made by the family to get her away 
from the fens, suspecting that Claude might now be 
coming there. So her spirits rose in harmony with the 
summer life that surrounded her, and each new burst of 
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fragrance seemed to confirm as well as to heighten her 
gladness. Exercise had increased the look of excitement 
these thoughts had given her, and her hair was arranged 
more carefully than usual, for she expected Dobree. 

She was still stroking her favourite when he appeared 
at the gate, and as he paused to look at her before raising 
the latch, he wished he had not imdertaken Miss Grrey's 
errand so readily, or at least that he did not feel bound 
in truth to her to speak that which he felt he must 
speak ever since he had parted from her three nights ago. 

* However,' he thought, ' this is no place for hesitation, 
and the probability is that I would not shirk it if I 
could.' So he met Elsie's look of welcome more natu- 
rally and with a greater show of firmness than he really 
felt. Elsie ran ofi" at once to fetch the ferns, which she 
said were better than the last she had got for him, and 
her quiet manner, no less than her bright eyes, showed 
how pleased she was at the praise he gave to her good 
packing. 

She ^hen led the way indoors, and put the ferns on the 
window-sill near the myrtle, while she offered him 
grandfather's chair, now drawn close to the open window. 
This he refused, for he felt he could not be still just now. 

* He was not going to stay long, but she must sit down ; 
there was no occasion for her to stand.' 

This she also refused, and stood within the recess of 
the window, in what she called 'her own place.' The 
thrush came bustling down to the nearest comer of the 
cage, with inquisitiveness in its eyes, and a sharp little 
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* QuitV that received a kind look for answer. This, how- 
ever, was not quite satisfactory, as he let her know, by a 
still greater show of bustling; so she leaned forward, 
chattering to it, and it returned to its perch, coming 
down now and then afterwards to show that it still kept 
up an interest in its mistress. Dobree had made a few 
paces in the room and come back again. 

* Are your people always out ? No place seems so still 
to me as this cottage, and yet you are such a large 
femily.' 

Elsie smiled an amused smile. * It's noisy enough in 
the mornings and evenings, but now it's harvest-time, and 
tliey all come later; that helps to make it seem more 
quiet just now; but grandfather's home, in the back 
garden,' noticing Dobree's quick look round, 'hell not 
be coming in till sundown ; he says he likes to make the 
most of these long days ; and he does a good bit, too, 
though he's so old.' 

^ Quitt,' said the thrush, and Dobree and Elsie looked 
towards it. 

They were both silent. 

* You like your home very much, I suppose ? ' 

* I like it more and more — ^I love it better than ever.* 
She stopped suddenly, and turned her head away, blushing 
at the excitement she had shown. 

They were again silent. 

* Have you thought about what I asked you the other 
evening ? ' 

* Yes.' 
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* You have not changed your mind ? ' 

' No — thank you for your kindness ; and please to thank 
Miss Grey too, but 1 must stay at home.' 

Dobree was half disappointed, although this was what 
he had expected ; he looked past her into the garden for 
some minutes ; then, rousing himself, 

* Well, I suppose I ought not to try and persuade you 
against what you think right ; but should anything arise 
to make you change your plans — or suppose, for instance, 
you should not be wanted so much at home as you are 
now — I know I can promise you Miss Grey's help in ob- 
taining a situation out of this place. You need only let 
Miss Porteous know of your wish.' 

* Thank you,' and the least perceptible smile played 
on Elsie's lips ; * but that would not be for a long while, 
as Eettie is still very young,' and she looked down at the 

ferns as if ready to give them to him ; but he was not 
willing to go, though he followed her movement. 

* Have you had a good sale for them this season ? ' 

* For the ferns, sir ? No, not so good as last year. I 
got several for friends of our clergyman — and — also for 
Miss Grey's relations, then' 

*Ahl yes, I remember Mr. Lillingstone sent away 
several baskets from here; but,' and he turned away 
from her and looked into the garden again, * he has been 
a great deal too busy lately to think of those things.' 

Something in the tone of his voice suggested a horrible 
thought to Elsie. ^ He was very busy with his books last 
year, wasn't he,' she said, breathing quickly. 
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A quick light in Dobree's eye showed, his scorn. 

* I believe he was, but he gave up college life after he 
left Mrs. Gait home's last year, and two months ago he 
was married ; he is now travelling with his wife ; ' and 
he pretended to see something new in the elm-trees oppo- 
site him. 

Elsie leaned against the window-frame. She felt her 
face was white, and that her lips twitched helplessly now 
and then. This must not be, she must not give way. 
Yes, there was the garden, cool, rich, and sweet, the 
smell of the honeysuckle, and her little friend in the cage, 
and Mr. Dobree, too, looking out of the window quite 
close to her. Now and then they all swayed up and down. 
She Tnust not give way — she must speak soon — ^what 
will he think ? — she must say something presently. 

* Quitt, quitt,' said the thrush, puzzled at the long 
silence. 

Dobree turned his attention to it, speaking low, close 
to the bars. 

Elsie fixed her eyes on them both, and they swayed up 
and down. What should she say if she were any one 
else? It seemed an age since the stillness had been 
broken. * Did he take honours, as he expected ? ' Her 
voice, though low, was hard, and seemed painfully clear to 
her. 

Dobree glanced slightly at her before answering ; and 
he groaned within himself at the misery so wantonly 
caused — the life so early blighted — ^when ' it might have 
been so dififerent.' * No, he disappointed his friends very 
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much by giving up reading altogether some time ago ; 
but I must go now.' He took up the basket, and put 
out his hand. ' Grood-bye, Elsie, and remember what I 
have said about JNIiss Grrey ; you may trust her. She likes 
you, and will be a friend if you want one, I am sure ; and 
— ^but it is no matter, it is of little consequence now — 
good-bye,' and he turned away to avoid seeing the quiver- 
ing lips that strove so hard to be still. 

She followed him to the door, and nodded a ' good-bye ' 
when he shut the gate. Some time after, she felt a warm 
soft pressure on her foot, as the cat passed and re-passed, 
rubbing her back against the hem of her dress, and pur- 
ring to gain her notice, but in vain. 

Elsie was scarcely conscious of this. She was still 
looking out, attracted — fascinated, it would seem, by the 
golden pinnacles of the stacks that rose clear from the 
vague shadow of the trees, and nursed the flattering rays 
of the daylight after the day had gone. 



